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The  Present  is  the  living 
sum-total  of  the  whole  Past. 
— Thomas  Carlyle 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Secretary 


I  share  the  opinion  that  the  close  of  one 
year  and  the  start  of  a  new  year  marks 
neither  an  end  nor  a  beginning  but  a 
going  on,  making  the  most  of  what  we 
have  learned  in  the  recent  past  as  we  face 
the  immediate  future. 

Consequently,  at  this  time  of  the  year'it 
is  appropriate  to  glance  back  and  take 
inventory  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
what  remains  to  be  completed,  arid  what 
should  be  started. 

Significant  gains  were  made  in  the 
Department's  land  acquisition  program 
during  the  year  that  will  end  shortly.  In 
the  spring  we  were  able  to  make  a 
significant  addition  to  the  Manchac 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  Purchase  of 
slightly  over  3,000  acres  of  wetlands 
adjacent  to  the  management  area  boosted 
it  to  8,325  acres.  At  mid-year  the 
Department  purchased  slightly  under 
20,000  acres  of  prime  bottomland  hard- 
woods in  northcentral  Louisiana  and 
established  the  Boeuf  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  It  was  opened  to  public 
hunting  this  year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  two 
purchases  this  year  brought  the  total 
amount  of  land  owned  outright  by  the 
Department  to  264,952  acres.  Even 
though  this  represents  substantial  pro- 
gress in  our  land  acquisition  program  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  this  type  of 
habitat  is  rapidly  disappearing  through- 
out the  state  cind  we  must  accelerate  the 
acquisition  of  suitable  land  while  it  is  still 
available. 

The  Department's  Oaks  for  Wildlife 
program  is  forging  along.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  oak  trees  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  starting  in  January.  This  will 
mark  the  fourth  year  of  the  program  of 
distributing  oak  seedlings  for  planting  by 
Scout,  4-H,  sportsmen's  and  civic  groups 
as  well  as  individuals. 

When  this  fourth  distribution  is  com- 


pleted early  in  1978,  slightly  over  a 
million  young  oak  trees  will  have  been 
planted  on  wildlife  management  areas 
and  private  lands  to  provide  food  for 
wildlife  in  the  form  of  acorns.  Extensive 
research  over  a  long  period  of  time  shows 
that  almost  a  hundred  species  of  wildlife, 
from  deer  to  squirrel,  depend  greatly  on 
acorns  as  a  staple  in  their  diets.  Public 
response  is  appreciated.  The  program 
will  be  continued. 

The  past  fur  trapping  season  set  a  new 
record  for  Louisiana,  bringing  over  $25 
million  dollars  to  an  important  part  of  our 
population  and  economy.  The  value  of  the 
pelts  taken  is  multiplied  many  times  as 
they  move  in  international  trade  for 
processing  and  use  in  the  garment 
industry.  This  valuable  yield  of  a  renew- 
able resource  also  serves  as  an  indicator 
that  our  marshland  habitat  and  general 
wildlife  environment  is  in  sound  shape.  A 
decrease  in  the  number  of  turbearing 
animals  taken  by  our  trappers,  other  than 
normal  annual  fluctuations,  would  cer- 
tainly trigger  our  alarm. 

It  is  regrettable  at  this  time  when  there 
is  visible  proof  of  the  value  of  this  fur 
industry  to  Louisiana  and  its  people  to 
note  that  opponents  of  fur  trapping, 
leg-hold  traps,  and  use  of  fur  for  clothing 
today  present  a  threat  to  this  industry  and 
the  people  involved  in  it.  The  emotional 
campaign  to  eliminate  trapping  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  is  gaining  ground,  even 
though  it  represents  a  far  departure  from 
sound  wildlife  and  habitat  management 
practices. 

The  progressive  usurpation  of  state's 
rights  in  the  management  and  utilization 
of  such  forms  of  wildlife  as  bobcat,  otter, 
bear  and  coyotes  by  federal  bureaus  is 
becoming  more  of  a  problem  each  day. 
The  subsequent  listings  which  prevent 
the  movement  of  many  furs  in  interna- 
tional trade  constitutes  a  distinct  threat  to 


both  state  economy  and  wildlife  habitat. 

In  the  year  coming  up  we  must  take  a 
firm  stand  against  federal  encroachment 
in  the  management  of  resident  wildlife. 
Imposition  of  federal  restraints  and 
regulations  on  species  of  resident  wildlife 
that  are  in  excellent  population  status  is 
detrimental  to  proper  management  of 
those  wildlife  species. 

In  taking  a  quick  mental  inventory  of 
our  wildlife  and  fisheries  research  and 
management  programs,  there  is  a  mea- 
sure of  satisfaction  in  noting  areas  where 
the  Department  has  made  considerable 
progress.  But.  as  a  realist,  I  know  the 
greatest  tests  for  custodians  and  man- 
agers of  wildlife  and  fish  resources  are  in 
the  immediate  future. 

In  Louisiana,  in  the  next  decade  we 
anticipate  a  tremendous  population 
growth.  Experts  say  that  this  increase 
will  be  dramatic  in  the  coastal  parishes. 
Our  own  records  show  us  that  licensed 
hunters  have  increased  by  94.000  in  the 
past  decade.  The  last  10  years  have 
brought  well  over  a  hundred  percent 
increase  in  licensed  fishermen.  We  know 
these  figures  will  spiral  upward  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  we  are  going  to  have 
to  re-double  our  efforts. 

As  wildlife  managers  we  know  that  the 
task  is  clearly  defined.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  provide  more  game  for  more 
people  on  less  land,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  As  new  uses  for  land  become  more 
pronounced  in  the  future,  the  wildlife 
management  areas  we  acquire  will  be- 
come increasingly  important.  We  will  be 
expected  to  provide  high  quality  fishing 
in  our  rivers,  lakes,  streams  and  reser- 
voirs, on  a  sustained  basis. 

We  need  public  support  to  accomplish 
this  and  we  are  asking  for  that  support.  It 
is  good  to  glance  back  at  the  past  at  this 
time  of  the  year  but  we  are  looking 
steadily  at  the  future.  .^E^ 
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Sunrise  filled  the  big  marsh  pond 
with  soft  gray  light.  The  sun,  just 
inching  up  to  the  horizon,  backlighted  a 
bank  of  fluffy  white  cumulus  clouds 
drifting  toward  us  from  the  southeast. 
A  group  of  snags  on  the  east  side  of  the 
sprawling  pond  appeared  black  against 
the  whiteness  of  the  clouds.  The  snags 
were  remnants  of  a  cypress  stand  killed 
by  intruding  salt  water. 

I  was  kneeling  in  one  end  of  the 
two-man  pirogue,  watching  the  south- 
western side  of  the  marsh  pond.  Steve 
Redmaim  was  in  the  other  end  of  the 
boat,  watching  the  northeast.  Our 
pirogue  was  wedged  firmly  into  an 
island  of  marsh  grass,  allowing  good 
footing  in  the  bUnd.  We  were  carefully 
screened     from     sight     by     palmetto 


leaves,  the  stem  of  which  were  thrust 
deep  into  marsh  mud  around  the  sides 
of  the  pirogue. 

Our  eyes  roved  over  the  pond  emd 
adjacent  marsh  looking  for  ducks.  As  I 
peered  through  the  spiked  leaf  tips  I 
took  a  quick  glance  at  the  decoys.  They 
had  been  weU  placed  in  the  pre-dawn 
darkness.  There  were  a  dozen  teal, 
about  ten  poule  d'eau,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  pintails.  It  was  a  good  spread. 

The  first  teal  came  from  the  east. 
There  were  six  of  them.  The  sun  was 
just  ready  to  push  over  the  horizon.  It 
was  so  bright  in  the  east  I  hadn't 
noticed  them  until  Steve  gave  a  soft 
whistle.  Then  I  saw  the  ducks.  They 
were  zipping  across  the  marsh,  head- 
ing for  the  big  pond  and  the  decoys. 


STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
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The  teal  were  flying  low  in  tight 
formation,  twisting  smd  boring  toward 
the  blind  with  precision  that  defies 
description. 

"Let's  take  'em,"  said  Steve,  rising 
and  shouldering  his  gun  in  one  quick 
movement.  His  body  blocked  them 
from  sight  momentarily  and  I  swung 
my  gun  out  over  the  decoys  they  would 
cross  as  they  swept  westward  over  the 
big  pond. 


The  throaty  sound  of  his  shotgun 
broke  the  bahny  stilbiess  of  the  marsh. 
His  second  shot  came  fast  tifter  the 
first.  I  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  four 
teal  crossing  the  blind,  selected  one 
Eind  swung  with  it.  When  I  fired,  it 
collapsed  and  went  splashing  down  just 
beyond  the  decoys. 

I  had  heard  a  splash  and  then  the 
heavy  thump  of  one  teal  going  down  in 

"The  September 
teal  season  added 
to  the  total 
dimension  of  duck 
hunting.  There  was 
something  grand 
and  vagrant  about 
the  ducks  that 
passed  overhead 
that  morning." 

the  small  island  of  grass  that  surround- 
ed the  bhnd.  Steve  had  dropped  a 
double  out  of  that  little  flock.  His  first 
teal  had  fallen  farther  out. 

"Thanks  foir  giving  that  pintail 
whistle,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  see  'em 
coming." 

Steve  Redmann  laughed,  settling 
back  down  on  his  knees  again  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pirogue.  I  heard  him 
push  a  couple  of  shells  into  his 
shotgun.  I  put  another  shell  in  my  gun 
and  sank  down  on  my  knees. 

We  were  hunting  in  southcentral 
Louisiana,  about  30  miles  below  New 
Orleans.  The  drive  down  from  Steve's 
home  had  taken  less  than  an  hour. 
Rowland  James  was  with  us. 

We  lost  Uttle  time  in  transferring 
guns  and  gear  from  the  car  to  an 
aluminum  flatboat  to  cross  the  canal 
that  separates  the  camp  from  a  little 
shrimp  fishing  village  near  the  end  of 
the  road  that  branches  off  the  main 
highway. 

The  camp,  consisting  of  kitchen, 
bath,  sleeping  room  and  rambling 
screened  porch,  is  a  comfortable  one.  It 
is  nestled  in  a  grove  of  oak  trees 
growing  on  a  chenier,  or  ridge  extend- 
ing through  the  marsh. 

It  is  the  sort  of  camp  that  lends  itself 
easily  to  hunting  and  fishing.  Deer 
Range  Canal  on  which  it  is  located  is 
linked  to  inland  lakes  and  eventually 
Barataria  Bay.  You  can  catch  blue 
crabs  for  camp  gumbo  in  the  deep  canal 
just  a  few  paces  from  the  front  steps  of 
the  camp,  and  there  are  redfish  and 
speckled  trout  in  the  nearby  lakes. 
Beards  of  Spanish  moss  drape  the  oak 
trees.  The  spot  is  picturesque  and 
remote. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  load 


decoys,  paddles,  guns  and  gear  into 
waiting  pirogues.  We  also  stored 
armsful  of  broad  palmetto  leaves  in  the 
sterns  to  use  in  building  blinds.  They 
came  from  the  palmetto  swamps  flank- 
ing the  gravel  road  that  leads  from  the 
highway  to  the  fishing  village. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  we  turned 
off  the  mEiin  highway  we  were  in  the 
pirogues  paddling  down  a  narrow  ditch 
toward  the  duck  pond  a  mile  away. 
Rowland  planned  to  hunt  by  himself 
but  Steve  and  I  would  be  together  so  I 
could  get  some  photographs. 

It  was  daylight  now  and  we  could  see 
out  over  the  marsh  without  difficulty. 
We  watched  for  ducks  and  talked.  It 
was  the  final  day  of  the  teal  season. 
Even  though  it  was  then  well  into 
September,  summer  still  held  a  heavy 
hand  over  the  deep  South.  Southeast 
Louisiana  was  sweltering  in  late  sum- 
mer heat.  For  several  days  tempera- 
tures had  been  climbing  into  the  low 
90's.  Even  so,  it  had  been  fairly 
comfortable  paddling  from  the  camp  to 
the  spot  where  we  built  the  blind. 

"You  really  like  those  teal,  don't 
you?"  I  said.  Steve  was  peering  out 
through  the  tips  of  the  fanlike  palmetto 
leaves  around  the  blind.  I  watched  the 
other  side  of  the  big  pond. 

"I've  been  hunting  them  every 
September  since  that  first  experimental 
teal  season  in  1965.  You  remember  that 
first  season?" 

I  answered  affirmatively. 

Most  duck  hunters  remember  those 
first  experimental  seasons.  They  in- 
volved special  permits  and  a  lot  of 
paper  work  by  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
department.  But  they  were  worth  it. 

Even  before  that  first  season  back  in 
1965  there  was  a  lot  of  biological 
information  on  hand  indicating  a 
September  teal  season  was  right.  It  was 
known  that  somewhere  between  10  and 
12  million  blue-winged  teal  migrate 
early  each  fall,  moving  quickly  through 
the  central  and  Mississippi  flyways  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Mexico,  South  and 
Central  America.  Heck,  in  those  days 
most  of  the  teal  were  down  in  sunny 
sombrero  land  before  duck  hunters  in 
the  United  States  went  hunting. 

Of  the  millions  of  fast  little  teal  that 
poured  down  the  flyways  each  year,  it 
was  properly  estimated  that  only 
several  hundred  thousand  overwinter- 
ed in  the  United  States.  For  the  most 
part,  those  staying  are  found  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Only  relatively 
few  strays  will  be  found  scattered  in  the 
other  southern  states  in  the  flyways. 

It  had  been  found  that  even  northern 
states  that  opened  duck  seasons  prior 
to  October  10  were  taking  only  trailing 


edges  of  each  fall's  southbound  teal 
flights.  It  became  obvious  as  research 
was  expanded  that  North  America's 
most  abundant  species  of  ducks  were 
receiving  little  hunting  pressure  in  this 
country. 

During  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's  more  information  about  teal 
came  to  light.  It  became  evident  that 
hunters  in  the  United  States  were 
accounting  for  only  about  two  or  three 
percent  of  teal  produced  in  North 
America.  This  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  fact  that  duck  hunters  could  bag 
more  of  these  fine  ducks  without  harm 
to  the  breeding  stock  that  normally 
returned  each  year  to  the  nesting 
grounds.  Teal  represented  an  almost 
untouched  waterfowl  resource. 

This  sound  biological  information, 
checked  and  rechecked  for  years,  led 
the  way  to  the  experimental  seasons  in 
1965,  1966  and  1967.  I  remember  how 
well  regulated  those  first  seasons  were. 
And  like  Steve,  I  didn't  miss  taking 
part  in  those  September  teal  hunts 
when  1  had  the  opportunity. 

Those  first  seasons  proved  to  be 
highly  successful.  Special  permits  were 
required  and  the  wildlife  department 
carried  out  extensive  banding  opera- 
tions. Concerned  efforts  were  directed 
toward  helping  waterfowlers  with  duck 
identification.  The  teal  hunts  were 
regarded  as  proper  steps  in  waterfowl 
management  and  utiUzation. 

Those  jumbled  thoughts  were  erased 
from  my  mind  when  I  heard  Steve's 
soft  pintail  whistle  right  behind  me.  It 
was  his  way  of  letting  me  know  there 
were  more  teal  on  the  way. 

"Two  of  them,"  he  said,  ".  .  .com- 
ing from  the  east.  .  .low  down." 

"The  teal 
resources,  more 
than  any  other 
species  of  wild 
duck,  is  a 
renewable  one. 
With  wise 
management, 
hunters  in 

generations  to  come 
will  be  able  to  hear 
and  thrill  to  the 
sound  of 

whispering  wings  in 
a  pre-dawn  sky  over 
a  duck  blind." 

1  didn't  say  anything.  I  just  shifted 
my  weight,  moving  cautiously  so  I 
faced  the  decoys. 

Through  the  spiked  tips  of  the 
palmetto  leaves  I  could  see  two  teal 


barrelling  toward  the  blind.  They  were 
only  a  hundred  yards  away  when  I  saw 
them,  weaving  in  flight  in  that  rollick- 
ing way  that  seems  to  characterize  teal. 
I  pressed  the  safety  off  and  let  my 
forefinger  curl  lightly  around  the 
trigger  on  the  shotgun  I  was  using. 

They  were  Steve's  ducks,  I  thought; 
but  he  might  not  get  both  of  them 
because  he  was  looking  almost  directly 
into  the  sun.  That  made  shooting 
difficult.  I  pushed  the  barrel  of  my 
shotgvm  straight  up  so  that  it  would  be 
clear  of  the  palmetto  leaves  around  the 
blind  when  we  rose. 

There  was  no  hesitation.  The  teal 
came  straight  for  the  blind  and  the 
decoys  beyond.  We  rose  swiftly  to  our 
feet.  Steve  missed.  .  .hit.  .  .missed.  I 
swung  on  the  going  away  teal  and 
connected.  It  landed  in  the  decoys, 
sending  out  ever-widening  ripples  in 
the  calm  water  of  the  big  pond.  I 
pushed  the  safety  on  and  shoved 
another  shell  into  the  magazine. 

"Better  pick  up  now,"  he  said, 
loading  his  gun  and  placing  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pirogue. 

' '  I  rose  to  my  feet 
and  started 
swinging." 


I  suggested  he  stay  in  the  blind  while 
I  went  after  the  teal. 

"It  will  be  easier,"  I  said.  "Besides 
you  can  take  care  of  any  teal  that  might 
come  by." 

I  could  tell  from  the  grin  on  his  face 
that  getting  caught  out  of  the  blind 
when  ducks  came  by  had  happened  to 
him  before.  It  is  a  heck  of  a  feeling. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  pull  up 
the  palmetto  leaves  that  closed  the  end 
of  the  blind  and  push  the  pirogue  out 
from  its  deep  mat  of  grass.  Steve  took 
his  gun  and  stood  on  a  clump  of  thick 
grass  while  I  handled  the  pirogue.  It 
took  about  10  minutes  for  me  to  get  the 
five  ducks  and  push  the  boat  back  into 
the  blind.  I  fixed  the  palmetto  leaves, 
then  knelt  in  my  end  of  the  pirogue.  He 
climbed  back  into  the  boat. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  lone  mottled  duck 
passed  over  the  blind,  taking  a  look  at 
the  decoys  and  making  a  wide  circle. 
Steve  worked  softly  on  his  caller.  The 
mottled  duck  made  another  pass  at  the 
decoys  and  then  coasted  down.  The  live 
decoy  was  welcome.  We  kept  watching 
for  teal. 

Finally,  a  single  teal  came  zipping 
out  of  the  west.  It  was  a  travelling  teal 
and  those  decoys  had  no  appeal.  All  I 
could  hope  was  that  it  would  pass 
within  range.  I  warned  Steve  in  a  soft 
voice  and  got  ready  to  rise  to  my  feet. 


The  direction  of  its  flight  didn't 
change  in  the  slightest.  It  was  going  to 
pass  the  edge  of  the  decoys,  about  50 
feet  in  the  air.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
started  swinging.  The  barrel  moved 
along  in  front  of  the  teal  and  I  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  duck  slammed  down  in 
the  water  about  70  feet  from  the  bUnd. 
Out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  saw  Steve 
lower  his  shotgun.  I  knew  that  if  I  had 
missed  he  would  have  had  his  limit.  We 
settled  down  in  the  bUnd  to  wait.  We 
needed  two  more  teal. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  about 
125,000  duck  hunters  in  Louisiana. 
Waterfowling  is  a  time-honored  sport 
in  the  state.  Louisiana  is  winter  host  to 
millions  of  ducks,  geese  and  coots  each 
year.  I  guess  there  are  about  35,000 
duck  hunters  who  take  advantage  of  the 
September  teal  season.  They  respect 
those  fast  little  ducks  and  know  the 
special  season  is  a  form  of  waterfowl 
management  that  is  basically  sound. 

From  a  biological  standpoint,  it  has 
been  estabUshed  the  total  hsuTfest  of 
teal  is  reasonable.  Certainly,  the  total 
bag  of  teal  has  increased  with  the 
September  season.  Biologists  say  the 
total  number  of  teal  taken  by  hunters 
now  amounts  to  six  or  seven  percent  of 
the  estimated  fall  population.  In  finan- 
cial circles,  seven  percent  would  be  just 
a    fair    return    of    an    investment.    It 


"The  perfect 
conclusion  to  the 
entire  hunt." 


certainly  does  not  tap  the  principal. 

Earlier  warnings  of  excessive  taking 
of  teal  proved  foundless  as  the  years 
melted  away  and  the  experimental 
seasons  became  regular  September 
teal  seasons.  Maybe  a  few  stray 
cinnamon  teal  were  taken.  Most  of 
those  ended  up  in  taxidermists'  shops. 
Some  green-winged  teal  ended  up  in 
the  bag,  but  the  harvest  was  mostly 
blue-wings  and  there  are  millions  of 
them. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  things 
were  good,  I  thought,  as  I  watched  the 
western  part  of  the  big  pond  from  the 
palmetto  leaf  bUnd.  Things  were  going 
alright.  A  little-used  waterfowl  re- 
source was  now  being  utilized;  hunters 
were  getting  fine  recreation  in  the  extra 
duck  hunting  being  allowed;  and  there 
was  growing  support  for  wetland 
acquisition  and  waterfowl  manage- 
ment. The  September  teal  season 
added  to  the  total  dimension  of  duck 
hunting  and  stimulated  additional 
beneficial  results. 

Steve's  soft  warning  brought  me  to 
alertness.  I  shifted  position  quickly  and 
spotted  teal  heading  our  way.  There 
were  five  of  them  but  it  looked  like  they 
were  going  to  pass  the  bhnd  well  out  of 
range.  I  started  to  say  something  to 
Steve  and  then  spotted  three  more 
ducks.    They    were   traihng   the    first 


flight  but  moving  directly  toward  the 
blind.  We  knelt  and  watched. 

The  first  teal  swept  by,  well  out  of 
range.  We  didn't  move  sind  they  didn't 
flare.  That  was  good.  We  heard  the  soft 
sound  of  thrusting  wings  when  they 
passed  but  our  eyes  fastened  on  the 
three  teal  coming  our  way. 

Steve  and  I  rose  together  as  the 
ducks  came  within  range.  He  took  the 
lead  teal  straight  on  and  I  swung  with 
one  as  they  passed  the  bUnd  and  flew 
over  the  decoys.  They  were  less  than  50 
feet  apart  when  they  hit  the  water.  The 
third  teal  flared  at  the  first  shot  and 
banked  toward  the  right,  heading  for 
Mexico  or  wherever  teal  go  when  they 
have  been  fired  upon.  The  ducks  on  the 
water  were  the  two  we  needed  to  fill  out 
the  bag  limit. 

Getting  those  teal  was  a  satisfaction 
that  only  waterfowlers  know.  It  was  the 
perfect  conclusion  to  the  entire  hunt.  It 
made  getting  up  long  before  dawn,  the 
hour's  drive,  paddhng  out  to  the  marsh 
pond,  and  building  the  bUnd.  .  .all 
richly  rewarding  and  satisfying. 

We  unloaded  our  guns  and  placed 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  pirogue. 
Then  we  pushed  our  way  clear  of  the 
bUnd  and  gathered  the  last  of  our 
ducks. 

Steve  had  a  thermos  of  coffee  so  we 
sipped  coffee  when  we  returned  to  the 
blind  £ind  watched  the  sky  for  ducks. 
We  saw  several  small  flights  of  teal  and 
now  and  then  a  few  pintails  went 
winging  by.  It  seemed  that  mottled 
ducks  Kked  the  old  cypress  swamp. 
Every  few  minutes  we  saw  a  mottled 
duck  set  its  wings  and  go  down  in  the 
snags.  There  was  something  grand  and 
vagrant  about  the  ducks  that  passed 
overhead  that  morning. 

Waterfowl  are  fascinating  wander- 
ers. Actually,  they  call  a  continent 
home.  Their  fall  and  winter  visits  to 
Louisiana  and  even  farther  south  are 
only  interludes  in  their  migratory 
wanderings. 

Steve  and  I  stood  in  the  bUnd  and 
talked  for  about  thirty  minutes,  watch- 
ing occasional  flights  of  teal  pass  by. 
We  agreed  about  what  makes  duck 
hunting  so  special  to  Louisiana  hunt- 
ers. It  is  the  fact  they  are  waterfowUng 
down  where  the  flyway  ends.  This  is 
just  as  true  in  the  teal  season  as  it  is 
later  in  the  regular  duck  season.  Ducks 
come  from  the  far  North  and  from 
Canada.  They  criss-cross  back  and  forth 
in  the  Central  and  Mississippi  flyways, 
with  miUions  of  ducks  gradually  being 
constricted  to  cylinder  bore  in  Arkansas 
and  the  load  scattered  over  Louisiana. 

We  talked  appreciatively  of  the  way 
teal  come  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 


SEmds  of  acres  of  Louisiana's  green  and 
gold  marshes.  They  come  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  progressive  migrations 
that  blanket  the  marsh  ponds.  Those 
trfinsient  teal  feed  and  rest  up  before 
they  begin  further  migration  to  Mexico 
and  Latin  America. 

Aside  from  the  additional  recrea- 
tionsd  opportunity  the  September  teal 
season  provides  hunters,  there  are 
substantial  benefits  for  the  waterfowl 
resource. 

During  the  lean  years  of  the  1960's 
when  duck  hunting  seasons  were 
drasticaUy  curtailed  and  restricted, 
many  hunting  clubs  and  large  land- 
owners were  reluctant  to  continue 
marsh  management  programs.  Build- 
ing dams  and  levees  is  expensive. 
Some  projects  at  the  private  level  were 
completely  abandoned.  Others  were 
held  in  abeyance  until  it  bectime 
apparent  that  waterfowl  populations 
had  improved  and  conditions  were  on 
the  mend. 

In  the  past  few  years,  less  restrictive 
regulations  have  indicated  waterfowl 
are  being  managed  as  a  renewable 
resource.  The  teal  season  contributes 
to  that  general  feeling,  as  does  the 
present  bag  Umit  on  ducks.  As  long  as 
this  sentiment  continues  to  prevail,  it  is 
certain  private  management  practices 
in  the  marshlands  wiU  be  accelerated. 

The  teal  resource,  more  than  any 
other  species  of  wild  duck,  is  a 
renewable  one.  With  wise  manage- 
ment, hunters  in  generations  to  come 
wiU  be  able  to  hear  and  thrUl  to  the 
sound  of  whispering  wings  in  a 
pre-dawn  sky  over  a  duck  bUnd. 

Steve  and  I  continued  to  talk  about 
duck  hunting  and  the  good  sport  teal 
provided  as  we  gathered  the  decoys. 
Those  eight  teal  in  a  neat  pile  in  the 
center  of  the  pirogue  were  only  part  of 
the  satisfaction  we  knew.  Soon  the  teal 
were  hidden  from  sight  by  the  heap  of 
Ught  decoys,  their  anchor  cords  neatly 
twisted  around  the  necks. 

We  didn't  talk  much  as  we  paddled 
back  to  the  camp.  The  sun  was  burning 
down  by  then.  It  would  be  good  to  be  in 
the  shade  of  the  moss-draped  oaks  on 
the  chenier  where  the  camp  had  been 
built. 

I  got  to  thinking  as  the  pirogue 
glided  along  in  the  narrow  ditch 
leading  from  the  marsh  pond  to  the 
camp.  There's  something  very  special 
about  the  sound  of  ducks  overhead  at 
sunrise  during  the  teal  season.  It  is 
different  from  waterfowUng  in  the  dead 
of  winter  when  both  wind  and  water  are 
cold.  One  doesn't  hear  the  wail  of 
winter  in  the  air  when  hunting  early 
teal.  Instead,  it's  a  September  song.  .^ 


A  significant  number  of  new  acts  pertaining  to  wildlife  and  fislieries 
resources  and  management  passed  tfie  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  recent  legislative  session.  Those  most  affecting 
the  Louisiana  sportsman  are  presented  on  these  two  pages  in  condensed 
form. 
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ACT  NUMBER  27 

Provides  that  registration  certificates  for  rental  boats 
less  than  twenty-six  feet  in  length  which  are  rented  for  no 
longer  than  seven  days  at  a  time  for  non-commercial 
purposes  may  be  kept  ashore  by  the  owner  rather  than  on 
the  boat. 
ACT  NUMBER  127 

Corrective  legislation  that  accurately  gives  definitions, 
boundaries,  and  locations  for  "inside"  and  "outside" 
shrimping  waters. 

ACT  NUMBER  136 

Provides  for  protection  of  wild  birds  and  wild 
quadrupeds  on  wildlife  management  areas  and  extends 
that  protection  to  wildlife  refuges,  unless  action 
otherwise  is  authorized  by  permit. 

ACT  NUMBER  140 

Provides  proper  definition  of  a  "slat  trap,"  which  is  a 
device  used  solely  for  the  harvest  of  catfish,  which 
measures  no  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  two  feet  in 
width,  and  two  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  constructed  of 
slats  not  more  than  six  inches  in  width  placed  at  least 
one- inch  apart  and  having  one  or  more  entrances. 

ACT  NUMBER  146 

Prohibits  the  use  of  oyster  dredges  on  natural  reefs  in 
Calcasieu  Lake  except  as  may  be  otherwise  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
The  act  also  provides  penalties  and  describes  legal 
harvest  equipment. 
ACT  NUMBER  147 

Provides  for  pollution  prevention  and  waste  treatment 
by  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  saltwater  or  any 
untreated  waste  into  any  body  of  public  water  in  the  state 
without  the  best  practical  secondary  treatment  or  its 
equivalent.  The  act  exempts  the  discharge  of  saltwater  or 
waste  produced  through  wells  in  the  course  of  operations 
for  the  exploration  or  production  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals,  and  does  not  apply  to  any  unintentional 
pollution. 
ACT  NUMBER  171 

Provides  that  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
shall  set  bag  limits  for  raccoon  and  opossum  except 
during  trapping  season,  and  prohibits  the  hunting  of 
these  species  from  any  boat  or  vehicle. 
ACT  NUMBER  183 

Legislation  re-defines  "trapper"  and  "pelting,"  but 
more  importantly  it  provides  that  all  traps  must  be  run 
daily. 
ACT  NUMBER  186 

Relative  to  the  trapping  of  furbearers  and  alligators, 
the  act  provides  for  and  estabUshes  a  resident  period  for 
resident  fur  buyers  at  one  year  prior  to  application  for 
Ucense. 


*  THESE  ACTS.  UNLESS  SPECIFIED 
OTHERWISE.  BECAME  EFFECTIVE 
SEPTEMBER  10.  1977. 
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ACT  NUMBER  194 

Authorizes  use  of  one-inch-bar  minimum  mesh  for 
seines  and  hoop  nets  in  Vermilion  River  where  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  St.  Martin  and  Lafayette  Parishes. 

ACT  NUMBER  197 

Provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  identification  by  sex 
the  head  of  any  turkey  or  deer  killed  in  Louisiana  remain 
attached  to  the  carcass  until  transported  to  residence  or 
cold  storage  plant.  The  act  also  specifies  that  any  turkey 
or  deer  divided  in  the  field  must  be  tagged  with  the  sex  of 
the  animal  plus  the  name,  address,  and  license  number  of 
the  person  killing  the  animal. 

ACT  NUMBER  207 

Provides  increased  penalties  for  violation  of  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  LWLFC,  and  stipulates  that  such 
rules  and  regulations  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law 
to  the  same  extent  as  statutory  law. 

ACT  NUMBER  310 

Provides  that ' '  falconry ' '  shall  be  a  legal  method  of 
taking  game  and  specifies  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
definitions.  The  act  also  lists  the  permit  and  licensing 
requirements. 

ACT  NUMBER  344 

The  act  adds  foxes  to  the  '  'protected  list' ' ,  and 
provides  for  "chase  only"  except  during  legal  trapping 
season  when  foxes  may  be  trapped  as  furbearers.  Also 
specified  Eire  the  provisions  by  which  dog  handlers  may 
train  hounds  by  allowing  them  to  run  foxes. 

ACT  NUMBER  349 

Provides  that  no  person  shall  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
intentionally  fish  or  take  commercial  crawfish  from  any 
crawfish  farm  except  with  the  consent  of  the  farm  owner. 
The  act  also  sets  penalties  for  violation. 

ACT  NUMBER  449 

Exempts  Vermilion  Parish  from  the  prohibition  against 
killing  or  taking  wild  animals  or  birds  on  school  lands  or 
sections,  and  provides  for  the  leasing  of  lands  owned  by 
the  Vermihon  Parish  School  Board. 

ACT  NUMBER  549 

Provides  that  it  shsdl  be  illegal  to  '  'pull' '  more  than  one 
trawl  in  inside  waters,  and  eliminates  provisions  that 
double-rigged  boats  shall  not  be  used  in  inside  waters. 
The  act  also  increases  penalties  for  violations. 

ACT  NUMBER  557 

Relative  to  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  alligator  parts 
other  than  hides,  the  act  provides  licensing  and 
regulation  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  the  buying,  selling,  and  distribution  of  alligator  parts 
(except  hides)  and  manufacture  of  products  from  alligator 
parts.  (This  act  requires  federal  approval  to  become 
effective). 

ACT  NUMBER  558 

Deals  with  "alligator  hunting' '  by  providing  a 
definition  of  alligator  hunter,  establishing  a 
non-resident  alligator  hunter  Hcense,  continuing  the 
existing  resident  alligator  hunter  license,  and  setting 
schedules  of  fees. 


ACT  NUMBER  565 

Provides  authorization  to  estabUsh  the  Atchafalaya  Bay 
WUdlife  Management  Area.  The  act  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  lease  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  125,000  acres  of 
land  and  water  belonging  to  the  state  which  has  formed 
by  accretion  and  which  hereafter  forms  by  accretion  in 
Atchafalaya  Bay  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  wildhfe 
management  area. 

ACT  NUMBER  600 

The  act  provides  procedures  for  tagging  sacked  or 
containerized  oysters  taken  from  Louisiana  waters, 
provides  exclusive  distribution  authority  for  such  tags  in 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  prohibits  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  untagged  oysters,  and  sets  penalties 
for  violations. 

ACT  NUMBER  604 

Provides  that  no  obstructions,  including  nets  of  any 
type,  be  set  within  500  feet  of  any  water  control  structure, 
dam,  or  weir  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

ACT  NUMBER  612 

Provides  that  certain  areas  of  the  state  be  closed  to 
oyster  harvesting  except  to  persons  with  oyster  leases  or 
their  designees.  The  act  also  provides  penalties  for 
violation. 

ACT  NUMBER  624 

Specifies  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  wherein  the  use 
of  can  or  slat  traps  are  legal.  This  includes  all  of  Iberia, 
St.  Landry,  Avoyelles,  Evsmgeline,  St.  Charles,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  James,  Lower  St.  Meirtin,  Jefferson, 
Rapides,  East  Carroll,  Lafourche,  LasaUe,  Ouachita, 
Caldwell,  Winn,  Grant,  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
Iberville,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Pointe  Coupee,  and  West 
Feliciana. 

ACT  NUMBER  653 

Provides  definitions,  mesh  sizes,  maximum  length, 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  giU  nets,  trammel 
nets,  emd  seines,  and  prohibits  use  of  monofilament  gill 
nets  £md  trammel  nets  in  saltwater  zone  and  other  water 
bodies  including  Toledo  Bend  Lake,  Lake  Maurepas, 
Lsike  Catherine,  and  that  portion  of  the  Calcasieu  Ship 
Channel  which  adjoins  Calcasieu  Lake.  The  act  also 
provides  for  resident  and  non-resident  commercial 
hcenses,  and  sets  sportsfishing  creel  limits  for  speckled 
trout  and  redfish.  License  fees  and  penalties  are  also 
specified  in  the  law.  Act  becomes  effective  April  1,  1978. 

ACT  NUMBER  705 

Establishes  the  Louisiana  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Progreim,  provides  definitions,  boundaries  and 
exclusions,  standards  and  criteria,  areas  of  jurisdiction, 
permits  and  procedures,  and  penalties  and  fines.  The  act 
also  provides  for  the  Louisiana  Coastal  Commission  and 
establishes  its  membership,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

ACT  NUMBER  742 

Relative  to  crabs,  the  act  provides  for  licensing  of 
commercial  crab  fishermen,  tagging  of  crab  traps, 
estabhshing  fees,  mandating  the  size  of  floats,  outlining 
Umitations,  and  setting  up  penalties.  Recreational  crab 
fishing  is  also  specified.  Act  becomes  effective  January  1 , 
1978,  and  crab  fishermen  should  contact  the  LWFC  for 
full  details.  _^_ 
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ring  that  pleasant  stretch  of 
holidays  from  Thanksgiving  to  New 
Year's  Day  hunters  can  go  after  many 
kinds  of  game  on  the  eligible  list, 
from  deer  to  ducks.  During  that 
five-week  span  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  game 
comes  in  season,  making  it  difficult  to 
decide  what  to  pursue  afield  or  in  the 
marsh.  Many  hunters  narrow  the 
decision  making  process  by  holding  to 
the  old  axiom  that  some  mighty  fine 
things  come  in  small  packages  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

Small  game  is  a  big  thing  in 
Louisiana  as  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Probably  there  are  more  hunting 
efforts  collectively  made  for  squirrel, 
rabbit  and  dove  than  for  deer  and 
duck.  Toss  in  quail,  woodcock  and 
snipe.  Those  six  small  game  species 
provide  a  lot  of  game  and  big  pleasure 
for  a  staggering  number  of  hunters, 
old,  young  and  betwixt. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  dove 
shooting  during  this  festive  season  of 
the  year  when  hunting  seasons  are 
virtuEilly  wide  open.  Surveys  con- 
ducted each  year  by  the  Department 
of  WildUfe  and  Fisheries  show  that 
most  hunters  go  after  doves  during 
the  September  and  October  splits. 
But  those  surveys  show  that  about 
22,000  dedicated  dove  hunters  stay 
with  those  fine  game  birds.  That's 
only  a  third  of  the  estimated  number 
of  dove  hunters  in  the  state.  They  bag 
just  over  300,000  birds.  Total  bag  last 
season  was  well  over  a  million  and  a 
half  doves.  It's  understandable  why 
two  thirds  of  the  September  dove 
hunters  are  seeking  other  game  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  about  so 
many  dove  himters  are  bagging  a 
respectable  number  of  birds. 

There's  good  reason  why  dove 
hunting  has  such  appeal.  Gunning 
those  gray  ghosts  of  the  open  fields  is 
tops  in  shotgun  sport  and  doves  are 
highly  prized  on  the  table.  They  are 
fast  flying  birds  with  a  tendency  to 
weave,  twist  and  dart  in  flight.  This 
presents  a  challenge  to  dove  hunters. 
Most  dove  hunters  readily  agree  there 
are  some  easy  shots,  many  difficult 
shots,  but  no  average  shots. 

One  excellent  reason  why  dove 
hunters  will  be  after  the  birds  of  the 
open  fields  during  the  holiday- 
studded  season  ahead  is  the  fact  dove 
hunting  perked  up  recently.  The 
post-season  survey  showed  the  1976- 
77  season  up  approximately  8  percent 
as  compared  to  the  average  harvest  of 
1,470,000  doves  from  1968-69  through 
1974-75  seasons.  It  was  up  42  percent 
last  year  as  compared  to  the  1975-76 


season  which  was  the  poorest  on 
record. 

Dove  populations  can  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year:  A  lot  depends  on 
nesting  success.  Weather  conditions 
play  an  important  role  in  total  dove 
production.  Generally  speaking,  dove 
populations  are  in  better  shape  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Land-use  prac- 
tices have  not  been  as  detrimental  to 
dove  populations  as  they  have  to  other 
forms  of  wUdhfe. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
estimates  that  the  national  population 
of  mourning  doves  in  September  of 
each  year  is  500,000,000.  A  half 
billion  game  birds  is  enough  to 
stagger  the  imagination.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  American  hunters  take 
about  49,000,000  doves  each  year  in 
the  33  states  where  hunting  is 
allowed.  The  birds  nest  in  all  of  the 
contiguous  48  states.  And,  they  are 
sought  by  more  hunters  than  any 
other  game  bird.  Harvest  by  himters 
accounts  for  approximately  10  percent 


of  the  total  fall  population.  Doves 
represent  a  dynamic  species  of  wild- 
life. Even  without  hunting,  an  esti- 
mated 375,000,000  will  have  disap- 
peared by  spring. 

Research  has  proved  the  life  span 
of  doves  to  be  extremely  brief, 
making  it  impossible  to  stockpile 
them.  Population  fluctuations  occur 
even  in  those  15  states  where  the 
mourning  dove  is  not  Usted  as  a  gzmie 
bird.  While  it  is  true  that  deteriora- 
tion of  habitat  is  responsible  for  some 
population  decline  in  certain  areas, 
most  agricultural  practices  have  been 
beneficial  to  mourning  dove  popula- 
tions. 

Mourning  doves  are  smaller  than 
quail  and  woodcock.  Guiming  them  is 
an  entirely  different  ball  game.  They 
are  not  easy  to  hit.  This  makes  for 
keen  sport  in  the  open  fields.  Because 
it  takes  a  half-dozen  or  more  hunters 
to  properly  be  stationed  around  even 
a  relatively  small  dove  field,  this  is  a 
companionable  sort  of  hunting  that 
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supports  the  theory  many  hold  that 
fine  things  at  this  time  of  the  year 
come  in  small  packages. 

There's  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  October  hunting  for  squirrels 
and  stalking  a  winter  woods  in 
December.  It  is  as  different  as  day 
and  night,  even  though  opening  day 
of  the  squirrel  season  probably  brings 
a  greater  turnout  of  hunters  than 
opening  of  any  other  season.  Best 
explanation  for  that,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
fact  that  opening  of  the  squirrel 
season  marks  the  first  opportunity  for 
hunters  who  do  not  seek  doves  or  teal 
to  officially  open  the  hunting  season. 

Add  to  this  important  "first"  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  hunters  the  fact 
that  most  hunters  were  initiated  to  the 
sport  in  hunting  squirrels.  There's  a 
fondness  for  this  treetop  quarry  that 
time  simply  can't  dim.  Every  squirrel 
hunter  will  admit  there's  a  lot  of 
nostalgia  connected  with  stalking 
squirrels. 

Opening  of  the  squirrel  season 
finds  tens  of  thousands  of  hunters 
stalking  wooded  areas  searching  the 
treetops  for  movement.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  one  will  find 
hunters  of  all  ages  out.  They  range 


from  youths  carrying  shotguns  as  tall 
as  they  are,  to  older  hunters  who  have 
been  at  the  game  for  upwards  of  50 
years. 

Squirrel  hunting  is  good  sport  for 
opening  the  hunting  months  but  it  is 
also  a  good  way  to  enjoy  hunting 
during  those  December  days  between 
the  big  holidays. 

December  squirrel  hunting  calls  for 
different  techniques.  By  this  time  of 
the  year  most  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Most  mast  has  dropped  and 
feeding  squirrels  are  mostly  on  the 
ground.  This  calls  for  greater  stealth 
in  stalking.  With  much  of  the  foliage 
fallen,  it  is  easier  to  spot  movement  in 
the  bare  trees.  Squirrels  that  have 
been  under  hunter  pressure  for  about 
two  months  are  much  warier.  It  is 
keen  sport. 

There  can  be  a  lot  of  enjoyment  in 
late  season  squirrel  hunting.  Walking 
in  the  woods  is  much  more  enjoyable 
after  the  weather  has  become  cold. 
Visibility  in  the  woods  is  nearly 
doubled  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
It  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  be  out. 

An  old  axiom  makes  the  point  that 
from  small  game  are  great  hunters 
made.  It  is  true  in  a  sense.  When  a 


man  learns  to  be  successful  in  hunting 
this  small  game  in  December,  it 
follows  that  he  has  developed  certain 
skills  in  stalking  and  woodsmanship 
that  will  serve  him  well  in  seeking  big 
game.  He'U  be  able  to  move  through 
the  woods  with  more  sureness  and 
skill.  It  amounts  to  a  training  school 
for  hunters.  Folks  are  never  too  young 
to  enter  this  school,  and  they  are 
never  too  old  to  take  a  pleasant 
refresher  course. 

There's  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  Louisiana  is  a  winter  wonderleind 
for  woodcock  hunters.  Those  russet 
colored  game  birds  with  a  fondness 
for  nightlife  and  a  taste  for  earth- 
worms provide  dam  good  shooting 
and  excellent  eating  for  hunters 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  after  them. 
Individually  they  amount  to  hand- 
some little  packages  of  explosive 
quarry  to  attract  hunters  during  this 
special  holiday  season. 

Much  research  on  woodcock  has 
been  done  in  Louisiana  but  it  is  still 
impossible  to  get  positive  estimates  of 
the  number  of  these  game  birds 
wintering  in  the  state  during  season. 
Some  wildlife  biologists  say  Louisiana 
has  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
continental  population.  Others  place 
that  estimate  at  about  65  to  75  percent 
of  the  total  population.  Even  being 
able  to  say  that  half  of  America's 
woodcock  are  -in  Louisiana  during 
season  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  boast 
about. 

In  the  past  10  years  or  so  more 
Louisiana  hunters  have  discovered 
the  fine  sport  of  hunting  woodcock.  It 
follows  that  others  want  to  know  more 
about  this  fast-flushing  game  bird 
with  the  elongated  bill.  They  know 
there  is  something  about  woodcock 
that  has  earned  them  great  respect  in 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

Woodcock  are  nocturnal  birds.  All 
of  their  feeding  is  done  at  night,  with 
the  garden  variety  of  earthworms 
making  up  the  main  diet.  This  means 
that  these  birds  will  spend  the  days 
not  far  from  productive  feeding  Eireas. 
Nature  has  equipped  woodcock  with  a 
long  bill  that  is  really  a  sensitive  tool. 
Nerve  endings  in  the  tip  of  the  bill 
make  it  super  sensitive.  Woodcock 
probe  for  worms  and  can  locate  them 
in  the  ground  with  ease. 

These  game  birds  can  be  downright 
selective  about  their  cover.  They  have 
a  fondness  for  stubby  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs.  Because  moisture  and 
earthworms  are  generally  associated, 
woodcock  will  hole  up  in  moist  creek 
branches  and  boggy  spots.  Wherever 
there  is  a  good  combination  of  cover 
and  available  food  there  is  a  good 


chance  of  finding  woodcock  in  Dec- 
ember. 

Woodcock  hunters  are  a  clannish 
lot  and  there  are  no  available  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  hunters  who 
regularly  hunt  these  birds.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  quail  hunters  fre- 
quently take  woodcock.  The  birds  are 
flushed  after  being  pointed  by  quail 
dogs.  Pointing  dogs  can  be  trained  to 
hunt  woodcock  and  some  dedicated 
woodcock  hunters  are  partial  to 
certain  spaniels.  The  American  span- 
iel is  noted  for  its  ability  to  work 
woodcock  well. 

Unlike  quail  which  sometimes  run 
from  a  dog,  woodcock  usually  sit  tight 
and  hold  well  until  flushed.  Because 
they  are  usually  loafing  in  dense  cover 
during  dayUght  hours,  gunning  wood- 
cock when  they  are  first  flushed  calls 
for  quick  gun  pointing  and  shooting. 
These  birds  are  tricky  targets  and 
seldom  provide  easy  shooting. 

They  are  highly  prized  for  the  table 
and  considered  a  gourmet's  treat 
when  served.  Most  game  cook  books 
contain  several  fine  recipes. 

Another  fine  holiday  season  hunt- 
ing attraction  that  comes  in  relatively 
small  packages  is  rabbit.  It  doesn't 
make  much  difference  whether  the 
quarry  is  the  cottontail  or  the  large 
marsh  rabbit.  The  marsh  rabbit  is  just 
a  king  size  version  of  the  cottontail. 
Beagling  is  top  sport  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Rabbit  hunting  has  a  large 
following. 

Louisiana's  rabbit  populations  are 
usually  governed  by  the  terrain. 
Certain  areas,  containing  a  fixed  type 
of  terrain,  are  conducive  to  marsh 
rabbit.  Other  areas  support  good 
populations  of  cottontails.  Beagles  are 
eager  to  chase  either  type  so  the 
baying  of  beagles  is  a  familiar  sound 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  during  this 
portion  of  the  rabbit  season. 

Probably  one  thing  that  is  helping 
bring  about  greater  interest  in  rabbit 
hunting  is  the  fact  beagling  is  a 
companionable  hunting  sport.  There 
isn't  the  great  need  for  stealth  when 
hunting  rabbits  as  there  is  for  squirrel 
hunting.  Productive  rabbit  hunting 
calls  for  several  hunters  and  a  pack  of 
beagles. 

Because  the  marsh  rabbit  is  twice 
the  size  of  the  cottontail,  many 
hunters  have  a  preference  for  the 
bigger  rabbits.  For  the  record,  they 
£u-e  just  as  tender  as  the  little 
cottontail. 

Snipe  represent  great  sport  wrap- 
ped up  in  rather  small  packages.  The 
redeeming  feature  is  there  are  lots  of 
them.  Being  a  successful  snipe  hunter 
today    depends     a     great     deal    on 


Game  such  ^s  ^^^^jo^Ob  u^al,  rabbit,  sriipa, 
quail,  woodcodc,  and  dove  malce  for 
great  holiday  sport.  As  the  old  saying 
goes.  .  ."good  things  often  come  in 
small  packages." 


knowing  where  snipe  can  be  found.  It 
calls  for  stamina  because  these  birds 
have  to  be  walked  up  and  they  are 
generally  found  in  rugged  terrain. 

Snipe  like  to  have  their  feet  wet  so 
the  best  places  to  find  them  are 
marshes  and  boggy  pastures  and 
fields.  Like  their  kissing  cousins 
woodcock,  snipe  probe  for  a  lot  of 
worms  with  those  long  bills.  Earth- 
worms make  up  a  great  part  of  their 
diet. 

Snipe  offer  tops  in  wing  shooting. 
The  usual  way  to  hunt  them  is  for  a 
small  group  of  hunters  to  form  a  loose 
Une.  Individuals  are  about  70  feet 
apart.  The  birds  are  walked  up.  Snipe 
usually  flush  when  approached.  Often 
this  takes  place  at  the  limit  of  shotgun 
range.  Hunters  will  seldom  get  more 
than  one  shot  at  rising  birds.  Some 
hunters  prefer  full  choke  guns,  al- 
lowing hits  at  maximum  range. 

Snipe  hunting  can  be  keen  sport  on 
a  December  day,  particularly  on  a 
wet,  cold  overcast  day. 

When  it  come  to  selecting  the  most 
appealing  of  those  small  holiday 
season  packages,  many  hunters  will 
state  that  the  bobwhite  quail  has  no 
peer.  The  season  for  quail  tradi- 
tionally opens  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
It  is  an  almost  certain  bet  that  a  fixed 
number  of  hunters  will  be  after  quail 


during  those  weeks  highlighted  by  the 
year-end  holidays. 

Changing  land-use  practices  during 
the  past  30-40  years  have  certainly  cut 
down  on  quail  populations.  Quail  are 
not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in 
the  1930's.  Many  of  the  small  farms 
that  dotted  the  countryside  then  have 
completely  disappeared.  With  the 
small  farms  went  the  prime  quail 
habitat.  Other  land-use  changes  also 
took  their  toll  of  quail.  In  many  ways  it 
is  a  different  ball  game  today.  .  .but  it 
is  well  worth  playing. 

There  are  some  areas  in  the  state 
where  quaU  hunting  is  still  good.  In 
other  areas,  there  is  habitat  restora- 
tion going  on.  This  makes  the  outlook 
less  bleak  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

There's  possibly  no  finer  sport  than 
following  pointing  dogs  when  they're 
ranging  for  quail.  It  doesn't  matter  if 
you  follow  them  in  a  four-wheel- 
drive,  on  horseback,  or  afoot.  When 
the  dogs  find  birds  it  is  a  sight  to  be 
remembered  and  later  recalled.  A 
shghtly  sagging  game  bag  at  the  end 
of  the  day  is  just  another  reminder  of 
treasured  hours  spend  afield. 

Yes,  the  holidays  mean  different 
things  to  many  people;  and  hunters 
know  well  the  meaning  of  that 
familiar  saying:  "Good  things  often 
come  in  small  packages.  "    .^ 
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DOE  DEER: 

This  is  the  female  of  the  species.  She 
is  legal  game  only  when  and  where 
there  is  an  either-sex  season  in 
progress.  The  complete  absence  of  any 
antler  structure  quickly  identifies  her. 


.^HOOK 


BUTTON  BUCK: 

This  deer,  a  six-month-old  buck,  is 
legal  game  only  when  and  where  an 
either-sex  deer  season  is  in  progress. 
He  has  no  antlers  —  all  he  carries  are 
"nubs"  that  are  hidden  under  the  skin 
and  hair.  Not  until  next  season  will  he 
have  "antlers." 


"LEGAL"  BUCK: 

This  is  the  only  deer  which  the  new 
regulations  added  to  the  hunter's  list. 
As  specified  by  state  law,  the  antlers 
"are  visible"  and  are  composed  of 
"hardened,  polished,  bony  material 
which  has  broken  naturally  through  the 
skin. ' ' 
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Wh, 


fhat  is  a  legal  buck?  How  long  do 
his  antlers  have  to  be?  What  about 
"spike"  deer?  When  can  you  shoot 
"button  bucks"? 

These  are  questions  asked  again  and 
again  each  hunting  season.  Often,  the 
answers  are  made  out  to  be  confusing 
—  but  they  needn't  be. 

A  legal  buck,  by  regulation  defini- 
tion, is  a  deer  with  visible  antlers  or 
antler  of  hardened,  polished,  bony 
material  broken  naturally  through  the 
skin.  This  definition  replaced  the  old 
"three-inch  antler"  regulation  that 
ended  with  the  1973-74  hunting  sea- 
son.   Premise    for    the    change    was 


simple:  the  average  hunter  is  more 
capable  of  seeing  if  a  deer  does  or  does 
not  have  an  antler  than  he  is  at 
determining  how  long  an  antler  is  from 
35  yards  away. 

The  concept  of  "legal  buck"  actually 
is  based  on  a  great  deal  of  research 
data.  Since  deer  are  born  in  spring  and 
summer,  they  are  either  six  months, 
l'/2  years,  or  2V2  years  or  more  in  age 
by  the  time  they  become  legal  game  for 
hunting  season.  Except  in  rare  cases,  a 
six-month-old  buck  has  nothing  on  his 
head  except  two  "fuzzy"  nubs.  By 
common  terminology,  this  is  a  "button 
buck,"  but  what  he  carries  are  not 
Emtlers.  They  are  antler  pedicels  from 
which  his  hardened  ai\d  bony  antlers 
will  grow.  But  it  will  take  until  next 
season  to  grow  them. 

So  the  law  says  .  .  .  button  bucks  are 
legal  game  only  when  and  where 
either-sex  deer  seasons  are  in  progress. 
Whenever  a  "bucks  only"  season 
appUes,  this  deer  is  protected. 

Backtracking  just  a  minute,  nutri- 
tional and  physiological  studies  have 
proven  for  years  that  a  buck  deer  a 
year-and-a-half  old  should  be  carrying 


at  least  a  4  to  6  point  rack  ...  if  he 
comes  from  a  healthy  herd  on  range 
that  provides  adequate  nutrition.  But 
where  herd  quality  is  down  and 
habitat  is  poor,  deer  may  be  in 
population  with  only  single-prong  ant- 
lers. These  are  called  spike  bucks. 

"Spikes"  are  not  only  legal  deer, 
they  are  the  ones  hunters  should 
harvest  first.  They  are  inferior.  And 
because  they  are  able  to  breed,  in  most 
cases  they  will  produce  further  inferior- 
ity. Data  collected  through  the  years  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  verified  that  in 
certain  areas  as  many  as  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  IV2  year  old  bucks  — and 
often  as  high  as  90  percent!— grow 
nothing  better  than  spike  antlers. 

Removal  of  these  "short-antlered 
bucks ' '  —  and  doe  deer  when  the  season 
allows— will  result  in  overall  herd 
improvement,  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
name  of  alleviation  of  over-popula- 
tion or  the  removal  of  inferior  animals. 
It  is  the  hunter  who  can  effect  this 
improvement  by  taking  a  segment  of 
the  deer  herd  that  can  safely  provide 
the  hunting  and  needs  it  most.     .^ 


SPIKE  BUCK: 

This  deer  is  nutritionally  inferior  and 
is  legal  game  during  all  deer  seasons  in 
the  state.  Spike  antlers  protruding  a 
noticeable  distance  from  the  head  — 
although  sometimes  hard  to  see  at  first 
glance  —  tells  the  hunter  he  is  legal  to 
shoot. 


BRANCHED  ANTLERS: 

This  deer  is  nutritionally  healthy  and 
is  legal  game  during  all  seasons  in 
Louisiana.  His  "branched"  antlers 
quickly  identify  him  as  being  okay  for 
harvest. 
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SHRIMP  MOLD  SUPREME 

1  cup  minced  boiled  shrimp 

2  8oz.  cream  cheese 
V2  cup  mayomiaise 

1  T.  grated  onion 
>/2  cup  steak  sauce 

2  T.  horseradish 

1  T.  Worcestershire 

2  dashes  hot  sauce 
salt  to  taste 

Mix  well  and  let  stand  several  hours. 
Mold  on  serving  plate  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 


SHRIMP  BALLS  WITH 
MUSTARD  SAUCE 

IV2  pounds  cooked  shrimp 

Vi     cup  finely  chopped  water  chestnuts 

VA  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1      egg,  slightly  beaten 

Chop  the  shrimp  very  fine,  almost  to  a 
paste.  Add  rest  of  ingredients  and 
shape  into  balls  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Fry  in  deep  fat  at  375°.  Drain 
and  serve  with  a  hot  mustard  dip  made 
by  blending  together  Vi  cup  dry 
mustard,  1  Vi  cups  boiling  water  and  Vt 
cup  boiling  pineapple  juice.  Stir  until  it 
becomes  a  smooth  paste.  This  is  a  very 
hot  sauce! 
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OYSTER  PATTEES 

1  pt.     oysters 

1  pt.     thick  cream  sauce* 

Vi  tsp.  celery  seed 

Vi  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 

'/2  tsp.  black  pepper 

1  tsp.    salt 

2  tbsp.  minced  parsley 
2  tbsp.  minced  green  onion  tops 
Bite  Size  patty  shells 

*Thick  cream  sauce: 

4  tbsp.  butter 

4  tbsp.  flour 

2  cup    milk 

'/4  tsp.  salt 

pinch  white  pepper 

Melt  butter  in  double  boiler  and  blend 
in  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  gradually, 
stirring  constantly  until  smooth. 
Scald  oysters  in  their  own  liquor  until 
edges  curl.  Drain  oysters  and  chop  into 
small  pieces.  Add  to  hot  cream  sauce. 
Add  seasonings  and  liquor  from  the 
oysters.  Add  parsley  and  onions. 
Simmer  in  double  boiler  for  20  mintues 
over  hot  water. 

Serves  well  as  a  buffet  in  a  chafing 
dish.  For  serving,  use  miniature  patty 
sheUs. 


SEAFOOD  MUSHROOM  QUICHE 

3    tbsp.  chopped  onion 

2    tbsp.  butter 

Vi  lb.  crab  meat 

1    cup  minced  boiled  shrimp 

1    cup  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 

'/3  cup  sauteme 

6    egg  yolks 

Va  cup  sour  cream 

Vi  tsp.  salt 

1/8  tsp.  pepper 

Dash  of  nutmeg 

1    unbaked  9-inch  pie  shell 

'A  cup  shredded  Swiss  cheese 

Saute  onion  and  mushrooms  in  butter 
until  soft.  Add  crab  meat,  shrimp,  and 
wine.  Simmer  a  minute  or  two.  Cool 
sightly.  Beat  egg  yolks  lightly.  Add 
sour  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg 
and  beat  until  well  blended.  Stir  in  crab 
mixture.  Pour  into  pastry-lined  pan  and 
sprinkle  with  cheese.  Bake  on  lowest 
shelf  of  moderately  hot  oven,  approxi- 
mately 375  degrees  for  30  to  35 
minutes,  until  set  in  center.  Cool  5  to  10 
minutes  before  cutting. 
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PATE'  DE  LA  MAISON  GUSTE 

%  pound  of  chicken  livers 
Vi  pound  of  bacon  fat 
Vi  cup  of  butter 
2  hard  boiled  eggs 

1  small  onion 
Salt 

Coarse  ground  black  pepper 

2  cloves  cinnamon 
1  bay  leaf 
Nutmeg 

3  tablespoons  Vin  Rose' 

Place  all  ingredients  except  butter, 
wine  and  eggs  in  closed  casserole  and 
cook  in  a  medium  oven  for  J  hour.  Add 
butter  and  allow  to  melt.  Whip  mixture 
a  little  at  a  time  in  blender  with 
chopped  hard  boiled  eggs  until  smooth. 
Add  wine  and  whip  again  in  blender. 
Pour  in  crock  and  chill. 
Serve  with  small  toast  triangles,  This 
pate'  may  be  presented  on  a  serving 
plate  surrounded  by  chopped  jellied 
consomme,  prepared  by  adding  one 
package  of  Knox  gelatin  to  one  can  of 
consomme.  Bon  Appetit! 


Ihough  a  few  sportsmen  retire  their 
fishing  gear  during  winter  months  in 
favor  of  hunting,  there  are  many  who 
prefer  to  keep  their  rods  in  use  year 
'round.  And  rightly  so.  For  Louisiana 
offers  excellent  fishing  throughout  the 
year,  both  in  freshwater  lakes  and 
ponds  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
Bayou  State,  winter  temperatures  are 
generally  mild  and  the  cUmate  allows 
for  an  abundance  of  fish  no  matter  what 
the  month. 

If  only  people  knew  how  enjoyable 
and  rewarding  wintertime  fishing  can 
be.  If  only  they  reahzed  how  many  fish 
they  could  catch.  Why,  some  species 
bite  just  as  weU  during  hunting  season 
as  during  the  warmer  months.  And 
what's  more,  wintertime  fishing  can  be 
just  as  fast  Euid  furious  as  summertime 
fishing,  without  discomfort  from  swel- 
tering heat  and  annoying  insects. 


The  art  of  winter  freshwater  angling 
cannot  be  learned  from  the  printed 
word.  It  is  a  by-product  of  practice.  The 
key  to  catching  any  species  in  the  cold 
months  is  finding  them.  The  method  is 
trial  and  error.  Of  course,  this  is  true  in 
all  months,  but  in  winter  it  is  especially 
important  because  fish  are  not  concen- 
tranted  in  large  beds  and  are  not  found 
in  the  shallows  like  they  are  in  spring 
and  summer.  Cold  weather  sends  them 
looking  for  warm  water.  The  fisherman 
who  finds  water  with  the  ideal  tem- 
perature and  oxygen  content  finds  fish. 
They  seem  to  prefer  a  temperature 
between  65  and  75  degrees. 

Water  temperature  effects  fish  met- 
abolism. In  cold  water  they  are  less 
active  and  the  retrieve  must  be  slower. 
They  are  not  aggressive  so  the  bedt 
must  Uterally  be  allowed  to  sit  right  in 
front  of  them.  It  is  best  to  establish  a 
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An  added  inducement  to  cold  weath- 
er fishing  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
biggest  fish  on  the  state  records  chart 
were  caught  in  the  dead  of  winter.  This 
substantiates  the  rumor  that  it  is 
possible  to  snag  bigger  fish  in  the 
"off-season." 

There  is  no  special  winter  tackle  you 
need  and  the  baits  you  use  will  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  usueJ.  However, 
there  are  a  few  hints  for  beginning 
winter  anglers  as  well  as  some  re- 
minders to  seasoned  cold-water  veter- 
ans to  guarantee  winter  fishing  fun. 

If  you  like  to  fish,  there  is  no  reason 
to  spend  much  time  indoors.  Following 
is  a  breakdown  of  fish  available  year 
'round  both  inland  and  offshore. 


pattern  for  retrieving  —  it  can  vary 
from  day  to  day  depending  upon  fish 
reaction. 

One  advantage  of  fishing  in  winter  is 
that  fish  generally~-bite  throughout  the 
day,  not  just  in  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon.  There  is  not  as  much 
sunlight  and  glare  so  they  feed  all  day 
and  are  less  likely  to  see  the  fisherman. 
In  fact,  on  warm  winter  days  fish  bite 
best  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Light 
penetration  is  a  major  factor  since  fish 
are  sensitive  to  light. 

No  matter  what  the  season,  fish  will 
be  located  near  cover.  Logs,  brush, 
obstructions,  ridges,  and  Uly  pads 
provide  insects  and  bugs  when  other 
food  is  scarce.  These  attract  smaller 
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panfish,  such  as  bluegill,  which  in  turn 
attract  largemouth  bass.  The  only 
difference  in  fish  location  in  winter  is 
that  they  will  find  cover  in  deeper  water 
where  the  temperature  is  warmer. 

Largemouth  bass  rank  as  the  Num- 
ber One  gamefish  in  Louisiana.  Air 
temperature  sometimes  gets  too  cold 
for  the  angler  but  never  for  the 
largemouth.  The  largest  one  in  the 
state  fish  records,  a  12-pound  lunker, 
was  caught  in  February.  The  third 
largest  was  caught  in  November. 

The  cold  weather  angler  has  to  look  a 
little  harder  for  the  largemouth.  He  will 
find  it  necessary  to  fish  different 
depths  until  one  is  found  in  the 
preferred  temperature  range.  Finding 
this  ideal  temperature-depth  is  the  key. 
Many  professional  and  some  amateur 
bass  anglers  use  a  depth  finder  and 
even  an  electronic  thermometer,  but 
these  are  not  essential  to  finding  fish. 
Trial  and  error  can  be  just  as  reliable 
until  you  get  a  strike,  then  you'll  have 
an  idea  of  the  best  depth  to  be  fishing. 
Since  the  wsirmer  water  will  be 
deeper,  use  deep-running  lures,  jigs, 
and  plastic  worms  fished  close  to  the 
bottom.  Lures  that  sink  slowly  are  far 
better  than  those  that  must  be  retriev- 
ed rapidly  to  bring  out  the  action  since 
bass  are  not  in  a  bait-chasing  mood  at 
this  time  of  yew. 

Bass  don't  eat  much  in  cold  water, 
but  they  school  a  lot  tighter  and  may 
stack  up  just  over  the  bottom.  Because 
of  this,  lures  cast  and  retrieved  in 
normal  fashion  may  not  get  to  the  fish. 
An  alternative  is  to  work  your  hne 
vertically  until  you  find  them.  Once  you 
know  where  they  are,  retrieve  slowly, 
allowing  the  lure  to  hang  in  front  of  the 
fish  long  enough  for  them  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  eat  without  having  to 
exert  much  energy. 

On  mild  sunny  days,  action  will 
really  pick  up  because  fish  are  more 
energetic. 

Bream,  including  bluegill,  and  re- 
dear  sunfish,  take  bait  well  throughout 
the  entire  year.  One  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  these  panfish  is  that  they 
are  not  seasonal.  They  travel  in  schools 
and  can  be  found  near  brush  piles, 
stumps,  bridge  pilings,  docks,  lily 
pads,  and  other  cover.  Like  bass,  they 
go  deeper  in  winter  in  search  of  warm 
water  and  are  harder  to  find.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
water  instead  of  the  shallows  (two  to 
three  feet).  You've  got  to  get  the  bait  to 
them  because  they  won't  come  looking 
for  it.  Once  you  locate  them,  they  are 
easy  to  catch  and  offer  some  of  the 
tastiest  eating  of  any  freshwater  spe- 
cies. Nightcrawlers  and  red  worms  are 
both  sure-fire  winter  baits   for  these 
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scrappy  little  gamefish. 

Crappie,  known  sometimes  as  white 
perch  and  sac-a-lait,  are  also  a  year 
'round  favorite  on  the  hne  or  in  the 
skillet.  They  bite  very  well  in  winter, 
especially  in  cold  and  cloudy  weather. 
They  offer  rod  bending  action  on  light 
spinning  tackle,  cane  pole,  or  fly  rod. 
Most  crappie  anglers  prefer  minnows 
as  top  bait.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
are  widely  used;  worms  are  generally 
considered  least  effective.  Chumming 
with  cottonseed  cake,  cooked  grits,  or 
rice  often  attracts  baitfish  which  in  turn 
attract  crappie.  Find  the  baitfish  and 
you've  found  crappie.  Like  other  spe- 
cies, they  are  found  in  deeper  water  in 
winter. 

Louisiana  is  lucky  enough  to  have 
the  greatest  artificial  reefs  in  the  world 
with  thousands  of  offshore  drilling  rigs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Reefs,  natural  or 
artificial,  attract  fish  by  the  thousands. 
Winter  is  a  good  time  for  rig  fishing 
and  almost  all  saltwater  species  can  be 
found. 


Croakers,  caught  near  the  bottom 
where  they  feed  on  shrimp,  mollusks, 
worms,  and  crabs,  are  so  plentiful  that 
with  a  tandem  hook  they  are  frequently 
reeled  in  two  at  a  time  even  on  days 
when  fishing  is  slow.  Squid  or  shrimp 
for  bait  practically  guarantees  a  croaker 
every  time  you  drop  your  line.  The  only 
problem  associated  with  croaker  fish- 
ing is  sore  arm  muscles  from  bringing 
so  many  aboard.  This  worry  is  some- 
how compensated  for  by  the  sissurance 
of  many  fried  fish  meals  to  come. 
Croaker,  rolled  in  com  meal  and  golden 
fried,  is  one  of  the  most  delectable 
dishes  of  the  sea. 

Pompano,  another  gourmet  delight, 
are  also  abundant  near  the  rigs.  They 
run  in  schools  especially  in  January  and 
February.  They  are  bottom  feeders  so 
the  angler  must  fish  deep.  Pompano 
fishermen  use  light  tackle  and  ten- 
pound  test  monofilament  with  white 
and  yellow  jigs  baited  with  small  pieces 
of  shrimp  or  squid.  Pompano  are 
nibblers  and  often  steal  the  bait  so  the 


"Winter  fishing  is  great  for  icing 
madcerel— tliey  move  in  around 
November  and  stay  until  about 
Easterl" 
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angler  must  be  attentive.  The  hook  is 
set  with  a  fast  jerk  while  the  nibbler  is 
mouthing  the  bait.  Once  on  the  line  this 
gamefish  becomes  a  ch2illenge  because 
he  swims  in  circles  and  rolls  over 
sideways  until  exhausted. 

"The  best  time  for  pompano  is 
anywhere  between  the  tail  end  of 
October,  on  up  into  March, ' '  one  Grsmd 
Isle  charter  boat  captain  told  me 
recently.  All  but  one  of  the  top  ten 
record  pompemo  were  taken  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and 
Janueiry. 

Red  snapper,  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  succulent  flavor,  is  almost 
always  found  in  schools  near  natural 
and  artificial  reefs  where  they  accom- 
modate fishermen  with  their  love  for 
natural  foods.  When  wintertime  snap- 
per action  starts,  there  is  usually  a  lot 
of  it.  And  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fisherman  for  an  ice  chest  full  of 
snapper  is  a  gourmet's  prize.  Snapper 
are  taken  with  shrimp  or  cut  bait  at 
great  depth  on  heavy  tackle.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  reel  them  up  two  at  a 
time  once  a  school  is  found. 

Top  winter  fish  is  the  king  mackerel, 
according  to  Grand  Isle  charter  boat 
captain  Doc  Keimedy  and  many  avid 
Gulf  anglers.  "The  kings  move  in 
around  November  and  stay  'til  Easter. 
During  the  winter,  that's  what  people 
come  down  here  for,"  says  Doc.  "The 
biggest  and  the  most  king  are  caught 
here  then." 

Most  are  taken  around  the  rigs  on 
drift  lines  baited  with  Uve  white  trout. 
They  will  hit  a  dead  trout  or  strip  bait, 
but  the  fishing  is  much  slower.  A  wire 
leader,  about  five  feet  in  length,  is 
essential  because  kings  have  sharp 
teeth. 

Kings  cruise  the  vicinity  of  these 
artificial  reefs  in  search  of  food 
amongst  the  vast  fish  population. 
When  a  king  hits,  it  takes  the  trout  at 
full  speed.  They  are  vicious  strikers.  To 
assure  setting  the  hook,  it  is  best  to  let 
the  fish  run  for  a  few  seconds  with  the 
bait  in  his  mouth.  Once  on  the  line,  he 
will  put  up  a  dogged  fight  unequaled  by 
£my  winter  fish.  Powerful  runs  provide 
excitement  for  the  angler  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rod.  Kings  will  Uven  the 
action  on  any  boat  in  the  midst  of 
pulling  up  croakers,  snappers,  and 
other  easy  prey. 

"What's  so  amazin'  about  these 
kings,"  Doc  explains,  "is  that  you 
could  go  out  there  with  just  two  pieces 
of  bait  and  catch  fish  all  day."  That's 
because  white  trout  are  also '  plentiful 
around  the  rigs.  Not  only  can  you  catch 
plenty  to  take  home  to  the  table  and 
freezer,  but  you  have  enough  left  over 
to  use  as  bait.   Offshore  fishing  is  a 


"Bass  don't  eat  much  in  cold  water 
.  .  .but  they  school  a  lot  tighter  and 
may  stack  up  just  over  the  bottom." 


resource  not  enough  people  realize.  If 
they  did,  they'd  be  out  in  the  Gulf 
enjoying  the  excitement  of  fishing  trips 
with  a  lot  of  action  and  an  ultimate 
result  of  delicious  eating." 

Other  favorites  with  coastal  anglers 
are  redfish,  speckled  trout,  and  flound- 
er. These  fish  are  found  in  abundance 
in  inland  coastal  bays,  lakes,  canals, 
and  bayous  in  addition  to  the  open  Gulf 
near  the  rigs.  This  makes  them 
available  to  more  anglers. 

Redfish  are  known  for  brute  strength 
and  fighting  spirit  and  demand  heavy 
tackle.  Mullet  and  shrimp  are  top  baits. 
A  sturdy  leader  and  hook  must  be  used 
to  insure  against  losing  fish.  Redfish 
often  get  as  big  as  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  but  the  five  and  ten  pounders 
caught  at  the  rigs  are  tastier. 

Speckled  trout,  another  name  for 
spotted  sea  trout,  are  caught  practically 
year  'round  in  Louisiana.  They  are 
ferocious  fighters  and  are  known  for 
their  spunk  as  well  as  their  excellent 
food  value.  They  prefer  Uve  shrimp  but 
wiU  also  strike  a  wide  selection  of  lures 
from  spoons,  to  plugs,  to  jigs,  to  bass 
worms.  "Specs,"  as  they  are  lovingly 
called,  are  probably  the  most  sought 
after  saltwater  species. 

Flounder  are  taken  both  by  rod  and 
reel  and  by  gigging.  They  are  found 


both  at  the  rigs  and  in  the  shallows. 
October  and  November  are  the  best 
months  for  gigging. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  fish  found 
in  winter  waters.  The  rigs  are  host  to 
schools  of  Spanish  mackerel,  spade- 
fish,  and  the  heavier  amberjack  £md 
grouper.  Species  such  as  sheepshead, 
spadefish,  bluefish,  £md  catfish  are 
often  forgotten  in  favor  of  more  popular 
or  more  edible  fish.  Bluefish  and 
catfish  £ire  often  so  plentiful  that 
anglers  consider  them  a  nuisance. 

Although  the  majority  of  gulf  winter 
fishing  is  done  at  the  rigs,  at  least  one 
charter  boat  captain  insists  that  Oct- 
ober is  a  good  month  for  trolling  for  big 
game.  He  consistently  catches  blue 
marUn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  near  South  Pass.  "Most  of  the 
marlin  fishing  is  done  in  July  and 
August  but  it's  a  dem  shame  anglers 
quit  at  the  end  of  the  sununer  'cause  I 
think  fall  and  early  winter  is  just  as 
good  if  not  better,"  he  commented. 

No  other  state  provides  more  diversi- 
fied fishing  during  the  cold  months. 
Louisiana  is  blessed  with  a  style  of 
fishing  all  its  own—  it  offers  the  best 
and  the  most  fish  year  'round.  Whether 
it  be  in  your  favorite  Itike  or  pond,  or  in 
the  Gulf,  now  is  the  time  to  enjoy 
winter  fishing— Louisiana  style.      .^ 
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The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and-  Fisheries  recently  purchased 
another  wildlife  management  area  and 
permanently  dedicated  it  to  public 
hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

J.  Burton  Angelle,  department  sec- 
retary, said  the  tract- 19, 891. 53  acres 
In  Caldwell  Parish  — was  bought  from 
the  Bodcaw  Company  for  $200  an  acre, 
making  the  total  purchase  price  $3, 
987,306.  He  said  approximately  12,000 
acres  of  the  land  formerly  had  been 
leased  to  the  department  and  was 
known  as  Caldwell  WMA. 

The  forested  tract,  renamed  Boeuf 
Wildife  Management  Area,  consists 
primarily  of  bottomland  terrain.  It 
serves  as  excellent  habitat  for  deer, 
squirrel,  rabbit,  waterfowl,  fox,  bobcat, 
opossum,  raccoon,  otter,  mink,  and 
nutria.  Within  property  boundaries  are 
also  numerous  lakes  which  offer  sports- 
men and  commercial  fishermen  good 
seasonal  fishing.  The  waterbodies  are 
also  hotspots  for  wintering  ducks  and 
geese. 

The  new  management  area  is  locat- 
ed about  10  miles  southeast  of  Col- 
umbia.  It  has  three  principal   access 


Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


roads:  (1)  Crew  Bayou  Road  — from  the 
north;  (2)  Parish  Road  — from  the  west; 
and  (3)  Horseshoe  Lake  Road  — from 
the  south.  Where  La.  Hwy.  4  crosses 
Boeuf  River,  a  public  boat  launch  also 
provides  access  along  the  eastern  side, 
anywhere  along  a  10-mile  stretch. 
There  are  both  "all  weather"  and 
"trail"  roads  inside  the  property. 

Area  boundaries  are  Bayou  La- 
fourche Cut-off  on  the  north,  the  Boeuf 
River  on  the  east,  and  privately-owned 
farms  on  the  south  and  west. 

"We're  fortunate  we  were  able  to 
acquire  the  tract,"  Angelle  said.  "It  is 
located  in  an  area  where  woodlands  are 
being  converted  to  agriculture  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  Most  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  have  been  cleared.  We 
believe  that  if  the  department  hadn't 
purchased  the  land  it,  too,  would  have 
gone  for  agricultural  use." 

The  Boeuf  tract  brings  to  264,952 
the  total  acreage  purchased  by  the 
department  since  its  acquisition  pro- 
gram began  in  1960.  Of  this  total, 
76,255  acres  have  been  purchased 
under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Edwin  Edwards.  All  of  it  is  forever 
dedicated  to  public  recreational  use. 
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Governor  Edwin  Edwards  signs  the  Act  of  Sale  for  Boeuf 
WMA.  From  left,  standing,  are:  Secretary  J.  Burton  Angelle; 
State  Representative  Bud  Brady;  H.  Clay  Luttrell;  [seated] 
Bodcaw  Vice-President  Hugh  Burnham;  Bodcaw  President 
James  D.  Heldt;  Governor  Edwards;  and  Commission 
Chairman  Doyle  Berry. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP 

L  SDEPARTMENT OF AGRICILTURE 

VOID  AFTER  JUNE  30,J937. 


DuckStamps- 
Iheyfe 

ForlheBirds 


BY  STANLEY  A.  SPRECHER 

Federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamps,  more  commonly  referred  to  Jis 
duck  stamps,  have  been  Eiround  since 
1934.  Over  the  years  they  have 
produced  the  revenue  needed  to  aid  the 
conservation  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans,  and  have  directly  been  respons- 
ible for  establishment  of  over  370 
federal  refuges— encompassing  over  32 
million  acres  of  managed  marsh 
lands— that  provide  excellent  water- 
fowl resting  and  feeding  areas. 

But  not  many  sportsmen  know  the 
history  behind  the  duck  stamp,  a 
history  that  is  quite  interesting. 

Like  the  brown  pelican,  state  bird  of 
Louisiana,  there  are  waterbirds  that 
once  abounded  in  great  numbers  but 
now  are  no  longer  as  abundant  as 
waterfowlers  and  bird  lovers  would 
like.  Fortunately,  though,  not  all  of 
them  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  or  the  Labrador 
duck.  Certain  waterfowl,  such  as  the 
canvasback,  the  wood  duck,  and  the 
nene  goose  (state  bird  of  Haw£iii), 
recently  have  been  staging  a  come- 
back. And  the  comeback,  partly,  is  the 
result  of  the  federtd  duck  stamp 
program. 


VOID      AFTER      JUNE      30,1962 


HABITAT       PRODUCES       DUCKS 


Folks  who  buy  duck 
stamps  are  directly 
helpinp  waterfowl  by 
providing  revenue 
necessary  for  sound 
conservation  practices. 


U.  S.  pEPAiRTMnNT  OF  THF.  INTERIOR 
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jZ.  migratory  bird  HUNTi|G  STAMP 


The  first  duck  stamp  was  sold  on 
August  14,  1934.  Something  of  a  rush 
job,  it  was  done  on  short  notice  by  Jay 
N.  DarUng,  a  Des  Moines  cartoonist 
and  conservationist.  It  is  still  recogniz- 
ed as  one  of  the  nicer  duck  stamps, 
realistically  showing  a  pair  of  mallards 
dropping  down  to  land  on  a  windy, 
well-watered  marsh.  Mallards,  inci- 
dentially,  have  been  the  main  ingred- 
ients on  many  of  the  43  duck  stamps 
issued. 

Price  of  the  stamps  has  changed  over 
the  years.  The  first  ones  printed  sold 
for  $1  each,  and  the  dollar  price  tag 
remained  on  the  stamps  until  1949. 
That  year  cost  increased  to  $2  each, 
and  the  stamp  kept  that  price  until  1959 
when  the  fee  was  upped  to  $3.  The  last 
price  increase  was  in  1972.  It  was  a  hike 
to  $5  each,  the  current  fee  on  the 
stamp. 

One  of  the  least  known  aspects  of  the 
federal  duck  stamp  program  is  how 
artwork  is  selected.  It  isn't  done  by  a 
federal  employee  whose  meiin  forte  is  to 
sit  around  coming  up  with  sketches  for 
stamps.  Instead,  it  is  the  by-product  of 
"contests"  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  competition  is 
open  to  any  artist  who  wishes  to  submit 
a  drawing.  The  contest  concept  started 
back  in  1949,   and  while  there  is  no 


compensation  — other  than  the  "prest- 
ige of  winning' '  and  an  album  contain- 
ing a  fuU  sheet  of  the  stamps— the 
competition  continues  to  grow  larger 
each  year.  Last  year,  for  example,  over 
250  artists  vied  for  the  honor  of  "duck 
stamp  designer." 

For  only  three  years- 1959,  1960, 
and  1961— were  "slogans"  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  duck  stamps.  Edward  A. 
Morris  featured  a  mallard  hen  with  a 
brood  of  eight  ducklings  on  the  1961 
stamp,  and  it  carried  the  slogan 
"Habitat  Produces  Ducks.  "  The  1960 
edition,  featuring  a  pair  of  redhead 
ducks,  was  inscribed  "Wildlife  Needs 
Water-Preserve  Wetlands.  "  And  the 
1959  stamp,  painted  by  Maynard 
Reece,  the  only  artist  to  win  five 
stamp-art  contests,  showed  a  close-up 
of  a  Labrador  with  a  mallard  in  its 
mouth  and  bore  the  slogan  '  'Retrievers 
Save  Game.  " 

The  name  of  the  bird  has  been  on  the 
face  of  the  stamp  since  1952.  But 
since  that  time  little  else  has  been 
inscribed  on  the  small  1.82-inch  x 
1.21-inch  piece  of  parchment,  mainly 
because  it  would  tax  the  talent  of  the 
engraver  and  make  the  artist's  work 
appear  too  cluttered. 

Few  persons  have  noticed  it  because 
of  its  imperceptibility,   but  a   species 


used  on  a  duck  stamp  won't  be  seen 
again  for  at  least  three  years.  It  isn't 
clear  why  this  stipulation  was  esta- 
blished, but  it  has  always  been  on  the 
guidelines  for  submission  of  art  for 
duck  stamp  use. 

And  when  you  "sign"  your  duck 
stamp,  you're  doing  what  duck  hunters 
have  been  required  to  do  since  1946, 
when  the  thirteenth-edition  stamp  roll- 
ed off  the  press.  On  the  reverse  side  of 
the  1946  stamp  was  the  instruction  .  .  . 
"It  is  unlawful  to  hunt  waterfowl  unless 
you  sign  your  name  in  ink  on  the  face  of 
this  stamp.  "  The  line  still  appears  on 
stamps  printed  today. 

What  is  the  most  misunderstood 
thing  about  duck  stauips? 

Strangely  enough,  it's  .  .  .  "only 
hunters  can  buy  duck  stamps."  That  is 
not  true  at  all.  Anyone  can  buy  a  duck 
stamp,  whether  he  hunts  or  not.  And 
the  trend  today  is  "non-hunters" 
buying  duck  stamps.  Those  who  realize 
the  value  of  the  stamps  to  conservation 
readily  purchase  them,  because  they 
know  the  money  goes  into  restoration 
programs  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Continued  support  for  the  program, 
however,  is  essential.  Because  ever 
since  its  beginning,  the  entire  duck 
stamp  concept  has  been  ...  for  the 
birds.   .^ 
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Just  how  much  do  you  know  about  Louisiana's  wildlife  laws?  Aboi 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations?  About  animal  habitat?  About  currer 
conservation  programs?  About  game  and  non-game  species?  Abet 
guns.  .  .and  bows  and  arrows.  .  .and  boats.  .  .and  a  hundred  other  thing 
you  should  know  about?  If  you  took  a  test  about  "the  outdoors,"  how  woul 
you  rank  as  an  "outdoorsman?" 

Here's  your  chance  to  find  out.  Get  a  pencil,  find  a  quiet  spot  somewhere 
and  take  the  exam  on  the  next  few  pages.  Then,  when  you've  finished,  turi 
to  page  30  and  check  your  answers.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  results! 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 


1.  According  to  law,  the  proper  way  to  field  dress  waterfowl 
is: 

A]  Anyway  you  want  to 

B]  Leave  either  the  head  or  one  wing  fully  feathered 

C]  With  only  the  entrails  removed 

D]  You  can 't  clean  waterfowl  at  all  in  the  field 

2.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  not  funded  by: 

A]  Hunting  and  fishing  license  revenues 

B]  State  taxes 

C]  Income  from  dredging  fill 

D]  Conservation  Fund 

3.  A  "ventilated  rib"  is: 

A]  A  raised  beam  running  down  the  top  of  a  shotgun 

barrel 

B\  A  respiratory  ailment  common  to  deer 

C]  A  new  fishnet  garment  worn  by  women  hunters 

D]  A  recurving  spring  at  the  ends  of  a  compound  bow 

4.  You  can  hunt  ducks  from  a  boat  if: 

A]  You  can  go  fast  enough  to  catch  them 

B]  You  're  on  private  property 

C]  The  water  is  deep  enough  for  your  motor 

D\  The  motor  has  been  shut  off  and  forward  movement  of 
the  boat  has  stopped. 

5.  Whenever  children  12  years  old  and  under  are  in  a  boat, 
they  must  wear  life  preservers: 

A]  At  alt  times 

B]  Only  when  the  boat  is  underway 

C]  Only  in  bad  weather 

D]  If  they  can't  swim 

6.  Fines  collected  on  hunting  and  fishing  tickets  go  to: 

A]  The  parish  treasury  where  the  violation  occurred 

B]  The  Conservation  Fund 

C\  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

D]  Corps  of  Engineers  Water  and  Wetlands  Projects 

7.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to: 

A]  Shoot  rabbits  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle 

B]  Fish  with  a  handline 

C]  Backpack  through  a  wildlife  management  area 

D]  Keep  piranha  in  an  aquarium 

8.  It  is  legal  to  hunt  ducks  and  geese  with: 

A]  Handguns 

B]  Shotguns 

C]  Rifles 

D]  Crossbows 


9.  Electronic  calls  are  illegal  for  hunting: 

A]  Bobcats  and  coyotes 

B]  Crows  and  armadillos 

C]  Turkey  and  ducks 

D]  Most  species  of  Bigfoot 

10.  A  crossbow  is  a  legal  weapon  only  if: 

A\  You're  a  descendent  of  English  blood  ancestry 

B]  You  hunt  with  dogs 

C]  You  use  poisoned  arrows 

D]  You're  disabled  or  an  amputee 

11.  A  barfish  is  commonly  misidentified  as: 

A]  A  striped  bass 

B]  An  alligator  gar 

C]  A  s  linger ee 

D]  A  sheepshead 

12.  A  "button  buck"  is  legal  game: 

A]  Only  during  still  hunts 

B]  During  either-sex  deer  season 

C]  Anytime  during  deer  season 

D]  Never  legal  game 

13.  Cost  of  motorboat  registration  is: 

A]  $1.00  for  two  years 

B]  $2. 00  for  two  years 

C]  $5.00  for  three  years 

D]  $5.00  for  10-horsepower  or  more 

14.  After  April  1,  1978,  it  will  be  illegal  for  sportsfishermen  to 
take  more  than: 

A]  200  pounds  of  amberjack  on  rod  and  reel 

B]  50  speckled  trout  or  rat  reds  per  day 

C]  50  pounds  of  shrimp  for  home  use 

D]  One  rod  and  reel  per  person  aboard  a  boat     ' 

15.  It  is  legal  to  use  lead  shot  in  a  steel  shot  zone  if: 

A]  You  hunt  species  other  than  waterfowl 

B]  You  use  a  16-gauge  shotgun 

C]  You  use  a  20-gauge  shotgun 

D]  Alt  of  the  above 

16.  According  to  Louisiana  law,  the  hooks  on  a  trotline  cannot 
be  less  than: 

A]  10-inches  apart 

B]  18-inches  apart 

C]  24-inches  apart 

D]  36-inches  apart 

17.  Which  ammunition  is  illegal  for  hunting  deer? 

A]  No.  4  shot 

B]  00  buckshot 
C\  Rifled  slugs 

D]  .22  caliber  shells 

18.  It  is  legal  to  take  game  animals  by: 

A]  Live  trapping 

B]  Shooting 

C]  Snaring 

D]  All  of  the  above 

19.  To  re-register  a  motorboat  in  Louisiana,  a  new  resident 
has: 

A]  30  days 

B]  60  days 

C]  90  days 

D]  Up  to  one  year 


20.  If  you're  16  years  old  or  over,  you  need  a  duck  stamp  to: 

A]  Hunt  all  migratory  waterfowl 

B]  Hunt  just  ducks 

C]  Hunt  ducks  and  geese 

D]  Hunt  ducks,  geese,  and  coots 

21.  Which  of  the  following  is  untrue? 

A]  Crawfish  can  be  deep  frozen  raw  and  fried  later 

B]  Ducks  and  geese  can  be  frozen  with  the  feathers  on 

C]  Crabs  should  be  frozen  uncooked  if  they  are  to  be 
boiled  later 

D]  Shrimp  should  never  be  frozen  with  the  heads  on  if 
they  are  for  human  consumption 

22.  The  best  treatment  for  snakebite  is: 

A]  Snakebite  freeze  kit 

B]  Anti-venom  kit 

C]  Cut  and  suction  kit 

D]  Chewing  tobacco  and  hot  water 

23.  The  legal  number  of  ducks  and  geese  you  can  have  with 
you  in  your  bUnd  is: 

A\   Your  daily  bag  limit  and  the   tagged  ducks  of  your 
hunting  partner 

B]  A  two-day  limit 

C]  No  certain  number  as  long  as  all  ducks  are  tagged  by 
the  hunter  who  killed  them 

D]  No  more  than  your  daily  bag  limit 

24.  Bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  to  take  the  following  fish: 

A]  Garfish 

B]  Buffalo  and  gaspergou 

C]  Freshwater  catfish 

D]  All  of  the  above 

25.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  need  in  order  to  register  a 
new  boat  in  Louisiana? 

A\  The  registration  fee 

B\  A  completed  application 

C]  A  tax-payment  certification 

D]  All  of  the  above 
26   An  estuary  is: 

A]  A  greenhouse  where  water  hyacinths  are  grown  for 

wallboard 
B\  A  trap  for  crawfish 

C]  A  summer  storm  that  develops  over  the  gulf 

D]  A  nursery  ground  where  various  marine  species  grow 

27.  To  avoid  waterfowl  cripple  losses,  you  should: 

A]  Pass  up  long  shots 

B]  Hunt  with  a  rifle  instead  of  a  shotgun 

C]  Do  most  of  your  hunting  at  least  three  hours  before 
daylight 

D]  All  the  above 

28.  Bow  hunters  must  wear  400  square  inches  of  "Hunter 
orange": 

A]  When  hunting  from  a  tree  stand 

B]  Whenever  gun  season  for  deer  is  in  progress 

C]  At  all  times  on  WMAs 

D]  Only  if  they  feet  like  it 

29.  A   "reciprocal    agreement"   for  License   purposes  with 
another  state  means: 

A]  You  don't  need  to  buy  a  license  in  the  other  state 

as  long  as  you  have  a  resident  license  from  your  state. 

B]  You    will   be   sold  a   license   in    the    other   state   at 
"resident"  fees 

C]  You  can  hunt  in  the  other  state  only  if  you  take  a 
resident  of  that  state  hunting  with  you 

D]  This  is  a  dumb  question  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  reciprocal  agreement 
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30.  You  can  shoot  nutria  on  the  marsh  if: 

A]  You  want  one  to  barbecue 

B]  You  have  a  valid  trappi.ig  license 

C]  You  use  only  a  .22  caliber  rifle 

D\  He  attacks  you  and  it  is  self-defense 

31.  Technically,    the    correct    definition    of    the    "federal 
waterfowl  possession  limit"  is: 

A]  The  legal  number  you  can  take  on  a  two-day  hunt 

B]  All  the  ducks  you  can  legally  take  during  the  open 
season 

C]  All  the  ducks  you  can  fit  in  your  freezer 

D]  Not  more  than  30  ducks  per  each  split 

32.  You  can  carry  a  gun  while  frogging  in  Louisiana: 

A]  If  you  use  it  just  for  snakes 

B]  To  shoot  frogs  that  are  getting  away 

C]  If  you  get  permission  from  the  parish  sheriff 

D]  You  can  never  carry  a  gun  while  frogging 

33.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to  use  a  headlight  at  night  if  you  are 
hunting: 

A]  Deer  during  rutting  season 

B]  Raccoons  anytime  during  the  year 

C]  Hen  turkeys  during  the  fall 

D]  Poule  d'eau  during  the  special  teal  season 

34.  Best  advice  regarding  alligators  is: 

A]  Leave  them  alone  completely 

B]  Feed  them  because  natural  food  is  scarce 

C]  Shoot  them  on  sight 

D]  Adopt  them  as  pets 

35.  Louisiana  may  soon  develop  a  new  fishery  around: 

A]  Oyster  drills 

B]  Mullets 

C]  Sea  urchins 

D]  Jellyfish 

36.  A  properly  tagged  duck  is  one  that: 

A]  Has  the  signature  and  address  of  the  hunter  attached 

B]  Has   the    number   and   species    of  the    birds   killed 
attached 

C]  Has  the  date  of  the  kill  attached 

D]  All  of  the  above 

37.  Slat  traps  are  legal  devices  for  the  taking  of: 

A]  Gar  and  carp 

B]  Catfish  only 

C]  Catfish  and  striped  bass 

D]  Whatever  you  catch  in  them 

38- Except     for      turkeys,     ducks,     and    geese,    you    can 
use  muzzleloaders  and  handguns: 

A]  Anytime  open  season  for  resident  game  is  in  progress 

B]  Only  when  there  are  seasons  for  muzzleloaders  and 
handguns 

C]  Nowhere  in  Louisiana 

D]  Only  on  WMAs  on  holidays 

39.  If  you  went  out  after  a  coypu,  you  would  be  looking  for: 

A]  The  new  folding  duck  blind  on  the  market 

B]  A  bird  of  prey 

C]  A  nutria 

D]  The  top  sports  car  in  Nigeria 


40.  You  can  get  a  hunting  or  fishing  license  by  mail  if: 

A]  You  mail  the  license  fee,  complete  license  information, 
and  proof  of  residency  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries 

B]  If  you  send  for  it  C.  O.D. 

C]  Only  if  you  've  had  a  resident  license  before 

D]  Only  if  they  arrive  by  UPS  to  post  office  boxes 

41.  Water    hyacinths,  plemts  commonly  considered  noxious 
weeds,  have  recently  shown  potential  as: 

A]  Unmovable  hazards  to  navigation 
.    B]  Water  purifiers 

C]  Dried  protein  cattle  food  supplement 

D]  All  of  the  above 

42.  It  is  illegal  to  take  female  blue  crabs  when: 

A]  The  season  on  crabbing  is  closed 

B]  Your  boat  is  moving 

C]  They  are  in  the  berry  stage 

D]  They  have  no  claws 

43.  Shooting  ducks  over  a  baited  pond  is  legal  if: 

A]  It  is  somebody  else's  pond 

B]  You  have  permission  from  the  federal  game  agent 

C]  The  pond  is  baited  with  nothing  but  rolled  oats 

D]  You  can  never  hunt  over  a  baited  pond 

44.  By  law,  you  are  required  to  report  eJl  boating  accidents 
involving  injuries  and  damages  over: 

A]  $50 

B]  $100 
C\  $250 
D]  $500 

45.  When  a  shrimper  is  "running  Paupier,"  he  is  really: 
A]  Shrimping  from  a  pirogue  and  using  a  cast  net 
B\  Buying  shrimp  on  the  black  market  for  resale 

C\  Wing-netting  at  night 
D\  Using  a  borrowed  trawl 

46.  In  Louisiana,  you  must  have  a  basic  fishing  license  to  fish 
in  both  freshwater  and  saltwater  unless: 

A]  You're  under  16 

B]  You're  over  60 

C]  You  use  a  rod  or  pole  without  a  reel  or  artifical  bait 
D\  All  of  the  above 

47.  To  renew  your  boat  registration,  the  cost  is: 
A]  $3 

B]$4 
C]$5 

D]  No  charge 

48.  Brown  shrimp  season  in  Louisiana  changes  dates  each 
year,  but  by  law  the  white  shrimp  season  always  begins: 

A]  On  Labor  Day 

B]  The  third  Monday  in  August 

C]  A  week  after  Thanksgiving 

D]  One  minute  past  midnight  on  Saint  St.  Amant  Day 

49.  You  must  have  a  valid  hunting  hcense  to  shoot: 

A]  Coyotes 

B]  Bobcats 

C]  Armadillos 

D]  All  of  the  above 

50.  The  wooden  plug  in  most  shotguns  is: 

A]  A  device  required  by  law  to  limit  a  shotgun  to  a 
maximum  of  three  shots 

B]  Just  packing  material 

C]  A  device  that  reduces  recoil 

D]  An  evaporator  for  moisture  accumulation  in  cold 
weather 


51.  The  biggest  threat  to  wildhfe  today  is: 

A]  Over-hunting 

B]  Winter  storms 

C]  Disappearing  habitat 

D]  Cardiac  disease 

62.  According  to  field  reports,  the  biggest  shsirk  thusfar 
believed  to  have  been  caught  in  the  Pontchartrain-Borgne 
system  inland  is: 

A]  An  18-foot  tiger 

B]  An  11-foot  mako 

C]  A  21-foot  great  white 

D]  A  5V2-foot  hammerhead 

53.  The  correct  name  for  a  "choupique"  is: 
A]  Grindle 
B}  Bowfin 

C]  Cypress  trout 

D]  Lanahan  's  bass 

54. Which  of  the  following   is   accepted   as    "proof"    for 
obtaining  a  resident  hunting  or  fishing  license? 

A]  A  checkbook  with  your  name  and  address  on  it 

B]  A  "paid"  tax  invoice 

C]  A  driver's  license 

D]  Any  of  the  above 

55.  A  hunter  who  owns  a  blue-tick  hound  should: 

A]  Use  him  to  retrieve  woodcock 

B]  Use  him  to  point  doves 

C]  Use  him  for  raccoon  hunting 

D]  Get  him  to  a  vet  right  away 

56.  A  plug  must  be  used  in  a  pump  or  automatic  shotgun: 

A]  For  all  game  in  Louisiana 

B]  For  waterfowl  only 

C]  Just  during  the  Christmas  holidays 

D]  To  eliminate  moisture  during  storage 

57.  Which  of  the  following  is  illegal  for  floundering? 

A]  A  barbed  gig 

B]  A  three-pronged  unbarbed  spear 

C]  A  rod  and  reel  at  night 
D\  A  headlight 

58.  Under  the  new  law,  to  get  a  resident  fishing  or  hunting 
license  in  Louisiana  you  must  have  "resided"  in  the  state 
for: 

A}  Four  weeks 

B]  Two  months 

C]  One  year 

D]  Three  years 

59.  It  is  against  the  law  to  sell: 
A}  All  saltwater  fish 

B]  Some  saltwater  game  fish 

C]  All  freshwater  game  fish 

D]  All  freshwater  fish 

60.An  Act  of  the  1977  Louisiana  Legislature  now  permits 
raccoon  hunting: 

A]  During  the  day,  with  no  bag  limit 

B]  Only  at  night,  with  a  limit  of  one  raccoon  per  person 

C]  Only  at  night,  with  no  bag  limit 

D]  Only  during  the  legal  trapping  season 

61.  The  eggs  of  which  of  these  Louisiana  fish  most  often  are 
considered  toxic? 

A]  The  amberjack 

B]  The  tarpon 

C]  The  triggerfish 

D]  The  garfish 
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62.  The  law  governing  the  use  of  gill  nets  for  the  taking  of 
speckled  trout  and  redfish  becomes  effective: 

A]  December  25,  1977 
B\  January  1,  1978 

C]  April  1,  1978 

D]  On  your  birth  date 

Answer  the  following  questions  "true"  or  "false.  " 

63.  Airboats  are  prohibited  on  all  wildlife  management  areas. 

True  False 

64.  Shooting  squirrels  in  overhead  branches  from  a  drifting 
pirogue  is  illegal. 

True  False 

65.  It  is  against  the  law  to  hunt  deer  with  a  bow  having  a  pull 
less  than  30  pounds. 

True  False 

66.  Spotted  fawns  are  protected  only  during  either-sex 
season. 

True  False 

67.  It  is  against  the  law  to  transport  noxious  aquatic  plants 
into  or  out  of  Louisiana,  or  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another  within  the  state. 

True  False 

68.  The  daily  creel  limit  on  crappie  is  25. 

True  False 

69.  All  boats  except  motorized  pirogues  must  be  registered 
and  numbered. 

True  False 

70.  It  is  illegal  to  use  any  type  of  rifle  for  deer  hunting  in 
Louisiana  on  wildlife  management  areas. 

True  False 

71.  Most  studies  have  shown  that  spike  bucks  are  inferior 
deer. 

True  False 

72.  It  is  illegal  to  hunt  turkeys  in  Louisiana  with  a  handgun. 

True  False 

73.  You  do  not  need  a  duck  stamp  if  you're  over  60  years  old. 

True  False 

74.  It  is  against  the  law  to  capture  a  wild  animal  and  keep  it  in 
captivity. 

True  False 

75.  A  duck  stamp  is  not  valid  unless  it  is  signed  across  the 
face  in  ink. 

True  False 

76.  It  is  legal  to  hunt  ducks  and  geese  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

True  False 

77.  You  don't  need  a  duck  stamp  to  hunt  rail,  snipe,  and 
poule  d'eau. 

True  False 
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78.  When  hunting  from  a  hunting  camp,  it  is  legal  to  allow  a 
partner  to  take  your  ducks  home  for  you  if  they  are 
properly  tagged. 

True  False 

79.  You  don't  need  a  fishing  license  if  you  fish  with  a  bow  and 
arrow. 

True  False 

80.  Since  hogs  are  not  recognized  as  game  animals  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  legal  to  bait  for  them  on  all  WMAs. 

True  False 

BONUS  QUESTION:  A  sportsman  from  out-of-state,  16  years 
old  and  over  who  comes  into  Louisiana, 
must  have  a  non-resident  fishing  lic- 
ense if: 
A\  He  fishes  in  freshwater  or  saltwater 

B]  Catches  crabs  or  crawfish 

C]  Goes  frogging 

D]  All  of  the  above 


1.  B.  That's  the  federal  law  require- 
ment. 

2.  B.  It's  the  most  common  miscon- 
ception. 

3.  A. 

4.  D.  Great  for  the  special  scaup 
season. 

5.  B.  Many  persons  think  the  answer 
is  "at  all  times.  " 

6.  A.  Did  you  know  that? 

7.  D. 

8.  B.  All  the  others  are  illegal. 

9.  C. 

10.  D. 

11.  A.  Remember  the  striped  bass  has 
lines  uninterrupted, and  they  extend 
all  the  way  through  the  tail  fin. 

12.  B.   That's  because  in  order  to  be 
legal— except  during  either  sex  sea- 
son—you must  be  able  to  see     the 
antler  protruding  through  the  skin. 

i.9.  C. 

14.  B.  The  new  law  on  gill  nets, 
remember? 

15.  D. 

16.  C. 

17.  A.  The  law  says  "nothing  other 
than  buckshot  or  rifled  slugs  in 
shotguns.  " 

18.  B.  That's  the  only  way! 

19.  C. 

20.  C. 

21.  C.  Crabs  come  out  terrible  if  you  try 
to  boil  them  after  they  have  been 
frozen! 

22.  A.  Every  sportsman  should  own 
one. 

23.  D.  All  the  other  answers  are  totally 
wrong! 

24.  D.  Because  all  of  them  listed  are 
commercial  fish,  not  game  fish. 

25.  D. 

26.  D. 

27.  A.  The  other  answers  are  not  only 
wrong,  they're  illegal. 

28.  B. 
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29.  B. 

30.  B. 

31.  A.  And  that's  all  you're  supposed  to 
have  in  your  freezer! 

32.  D. 

33.  B. 

34.  A.  Never  feed  them!  They  make 
rotten  pets  [and  it's  illegal!]  And  if 
you  shoot  one  you  violate  federal 
protection  laws  and  could  end  up 
paying  a  big  fine  and  spending  time 
in  the  calaboose. 

35.  B. 

36.  D. 

37.  B. 

38.  A.  Certain  areas,  however,  offer 
additional  "special  seasons"  just 
for  muzzleloaders. 

39.  C 

40.  A. 

41.  D.  Research  by  NASA  has  found 
several  valuable  uses  for  the  nox- 
ious weeds. 

42.  C.  The  other  answers  are  ludicrous! 

43.  D. 

44.  B. 

45.  C  Paupier  is  the  French  word  for 
"butterfly.  "  Wing-nets  are  some- 
times called  Butterfly  Nets. 

46.  D.     Folks    over    60    don't    have 
licenses  —  they  get  free  permits. 

47.  A. 

48.  B. 

49.  D.  You  need  a  license  whether  you 
hunt  outlaw  species  or  game 
species! 

50.  A.  Don't  laugh!  Lots  of  folks  think 
it's  packing  material! 

51.  C. 

52.  A.  It  was  caught  by  Carl  Fontenot  in 
a  gar  net  set  in  three  feet  of  water! 

53.  B.  Cypress  trout  and  grindle  are 
other  colloquial  names  — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Lanahan's  bass. 

54.  D. 

55.  C. 


56.  A.  There  are  no  exceptions. 

57.  A.  You  can  never  use  a  barb! 

58.  D.  It  was  passed  by  the  1977 
Louisiana  Legislature. 

59.  C. 

60.  B.  Now  there  is  a  limit  of  one 
raccoon  per  person  per  night. 

61.  D.  Never  eat  the  roe  of  a  gar! 

62.  C. 

63.  True 

64.  False— you  can  also  shoot  them 
from  a  powered  boat. 

65.  True 

66.  False  —  they  're  always  protected. 

67.  True 

68.  False— it's  50. 

69.  False— all  boats  must  be  registered 
and  numbered  if  they  run  by  motor 
power. 

70.  False 

71.  True — either  as  a  result  of  nutrition 
or  heredity. 

72.  True — only  shotguns  or  longbows 
and  arrows  may  be  used. 

73.  False — you  do  need  a  stamp. 

74.  True 

75.  True — you  could  be  cited  for 
hunting  with  an  unsigned  stamp. 

76.  True— only  crossbows  are  illegal. 

77.  True— just  ducks  and  geese. 

78.  True  — but  you  must  stop  at  the 
hunting  camp  first.  If  you  are 
coming  off  the  pond,  you  can  have 
only  your  ducks. 

79.  False 

80.  False— you  can't  bait  for  anything, 
including  hogs,  on  WMAs. 

BONUS  QUESTION  ANSWER: 
By  law,  a  non-resident  who  comes  to 
Louisiana  must  have  a  valid  non- 
resident fishing  license  not  only  to 
fish,  but  to  catch  crabs,  catch 
shrimp,  go  frogging,  catch  turtles, 
and  use  even  a  cane  pole.  The  law 
book  defines  "fish"  as  all  fish, 
shellfish,  crustaceans,  frogs,  tur- 
tles, and  other  aquatic  organisms 
which  have  a  sport  or  other  eco- 
nomic value.  The  book  also  defines 
' 'fishing ' '  as  taking  or  attempting  to 
take  "fish.  "And  under  Section  334 
of  the  law,  a  non-resident  "shall  not 
fish  in  the  state  without  first  paying 
the  license  fee.  "  The  law  does  not 
apply  to  persons  under  16  years  old. 


Grading  Key: 

60  to  80  Correct  —  An  expert 

outdoorsman 

40  to  59  Correct  —  You  need  to  read  the 

regulation  book 

20  to  39  Correct  —  You're  probably  an 

outlaw 

0  to  19  Correct  —  Have  you  ever 

thought  of  learning  to  bowl? 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


The  Great  Barracuda  (Sphyraena  bar- 
racuda) ,  a  flashy  aggressive  fighter  often 
called  "the  tiger  of  the  sea,"  attracts 
many  Gulf  Coast  anglers  because  of  its 
danger  to  man  and  its  prowess  as  a  true 
game  fish.  It  is  plentiful  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  up  to  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Long,  slim-bodied  with  a  pointed  head, 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  pike  in  shape. 
It  has  large  pointed  teeth  that  are 
incredibly  sharp.  Its  bite  is  almost 
surgically  clean,  as  opposed  to  the 
ragged  tear  of  a  shark. 

Attacks  on  humans  are  rare  and  usually 
by  mistake.  For  instance,  a  barracuda 
may  be  provoked  into  striking  by  the 
splash  of  a  wading  fisherman  or  a  foot 
dangling  from  a  pier.  Such  incident?, 
though,  are  generally  attributed  to  mis- 
identification  of  the  victim  as  a  foodfish 
and  not  to  aggressiveness.  But  mistake  or 
not,  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  barracuda  can  be 
deadly.  When  boating  a  cuda,  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  extreme  caution. 

Barracuda  eat  a  wide  variety  of  fish, 
which  suggests  they  would  hit  a  wide 
choice  of  lures.  Not  so.  They  are  wary  of 
artificial  lures  and  often  the  angler  must 
try  many  before  he  finds  one  that  will 
produce  a  strike.  Plugs,  spoons,  feath- 
ered jigs,  and  bucktails  are  commonly 
used,  but  strips  of  fresh  fish  prove  most 
reliable. 

Spoons  are  especially  good  for  deep- 
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water  trolling  because  fish  are  attracted 
to  flashy  objects.  They  become  doubly 
effective  for  barracuda  when  spiced  up 
with  a  piece  of  fresh  bait  on  the  hook. 

For  shallow  water  casting,  the  ideal 
lure  is  a  topwater  plug  about  four  inches 
in  length.  It  must  be  made  of  wood  not 
plastic  so  it  won't  be  destroyed  by  the 
barracuda's  teeth.  Surf-fishing  with  a 
popping  plug  also  brings  exciting  top- 
water  action. 

The  trick  to  catching  them  seems  to  be 
lure  action.  Speed  of  retrieve  must  be 
rapid  and  erratic  to  excite  the  barracuda 
into  striking.  Most  'cuda  anglers  use 
bait-casting  or  spinning  tackle.  Wire 
leaders  are  essential  no  matter  what  rig  is 
used. 

Although  barracuda  are  often  hooked 
while  trolling  offshore  for  other  species, 
the  surest  way  to  fish  them  is  to  hunt 


them.  They  prefer  to  cruise  old  wrecks  or 
other  stationery  objects  in  both  deep  and 
shallow  water.  They  move  in  close  to 
shore  when  water  is  warm  (above  70 
degrees).  In  cooler  temperatures,  they 
stay  offshore. 

Serious  barracuda  anglers  find  great 
sport  in  'sight  fishing.'  It  takes  a  trained 
eye  to  spot  them  since  they  sometimes  lie 
motionless  and  appear  as  nothing  more 
than  a  shadow  on  the  bottom.  However, 
after  they're  located,  they  provide  chal- 
lenge to  even  the  most  experienced 
fisherman  because  they  must  be  teased 
into  striking.  Then,  once  on  the  line, 
these  ferocious  demons  panic,  often 
leaping  straight  out  of  the  water  and 
making  runs  in  all  directions. 

Barracuda  range  in  size  from  10  to  20 
pounds.  A.C.  Mills  maintains  the  Louisi- 
ana record  with  a  50-pounder  caught  in 
August,  1970.  The  world  record,  kept  by 
the  International  Game  Fish  Association, 
has  not  been  broken  since  August,  1932, 
when  C.E.  Benet  caught  a  5V2  footer 
weighing  103  pounds  4  ounces  at  West 
End,  Bahamas. 

Although  the  barracuda  is  eaten  by 
some  people,  it  is  generally  considered 
inedible  because  the  flesh  sometimes  is 
toxic.  But  sporting  quality  of  this  game 
fish  compensates  for  its  deficient  food 
value,  because  when  it  comes  to  powerful 
tacklebustin'  fighting,  the  barracuda  has 
few  equals. 
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